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We beliove— 


that a man has taken an important step forward 


in our business when he becomes a C.L.U. 


“Therepore, to 


JoHN A. I.RSKINE — Flint, Michigan 
Marvin V. HENKEL = — Newark, New Jersey 
BERNHARD F. KALB, JR. — Rockford, Mlinois 
KUGENE L. PATTON — Los Angeles, California 


our newest C.L.U.’s. we extend 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
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HAT does your customer mean when he asks “How 
W inuch ?”? You can be sure it’s more than how much 
Jyou get for your product or service. What he’s most 
interested in is how much he gets for his money. 


Finding the right answer to the customer’s “How 
much?” is a No. 1 postwar problem, whether you are 
producing or selling goods or services; Ways must be 
found to furnish more for less—if you are to compete 
profitably with others and do your share toward achiev- 
ing full employment. 


That’s our problem, too. When you ask “How much?” 
[we realize that our answer must prove that you can 
fachieve even greater savings in your business now 
through the use of Standard Register systems of written 
records. 


And as we give you more for your postwar dollar, 
we will be helping you give your customers more. For 
better systems are better tools of modern management, 
doing a better job of controlling every operation of 
business, eliminating waste and unnecessary costs. 








Your product or service can answer that better than the price tag 





See for yourself how well Standard Register answers 
your “How much?”. Phone your local Standard Regis- 
ter representative, today. Ask him to tell you how the 
specialized, exclusive, proven techniques and tools he 
employs insure you the greater values in Standard’s 
systems: effective control of your business and simplifi- 
cation of your paper work. 


If you are not taking full advantage of the facilities 
Standard now offers for detailed, scientific analysis and 
improvement in the design, method of writing or control 
procedure of business form systems—investigate at once; 














_ WRITE TODAY -for free booklet, “A 
New Frontier in Business." It tells: how - o 
you can be sure of getting the greater © 
values in business. forms you buy. =. 
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THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control far Business and Indystry 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain, Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ld. 
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Not only the sales idea 
but practical help 
in following through... 


U.C. agents get both! 

















Here’s an example of what we mean 


OW to build a personal estate in spite 

of current low interest returns and high 
income taxes is a sales idea for any insur- 
ance agent. It’s a hot idea for Union Central 
agents. 


They have it boiled down into a brochure 
that’s concise, clear, persuasive. Not only 
that. With 15 pieces of thought-stimulating 
direct-mail material they can shell the clas- 
sified prospects in their respective markets 
quickly, effectively, economically. They say 
who; the company does the work. 


Sales ideas plus practical help in follow- 
through gets prospects and agents together, 
saves time, results in more business. That’s 
why Union Central is known as “an agent’s 
company” . is also why U.C. agents do 
so well. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $500,000,000 in Assets 








LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81% Total Outstanding Insurance 


Ordinary Insurance 
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(000 omitted) 
1944 1945 
over over 
1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
$389,065 $494,059 $559,753 27.0% 13.3% 
396,266 917,041 555,820 30.5 7.5 
496,854 565,705 644,207 13.9 13.9 
905,276 923,278 628,107 3.6 20.0 
475,695 947,638 642,978 15.1 17.4 
493,293 592,133 604,378 20.0 2.1 
493,467 530,345 586,572 7.9 10.6 
468,651 521,010 931,718 11.2 2.1 
455,760 472,354 — 3.6 — 
486,227 545,712 -- 12.2 ~- 
504,361 550,070 — 9.1 — 
508,857 545,424 — 7.2 — 
3,718,567 4,291,209 = 4,753,533 15.4 10.8 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
127,643 131,091 123,724 2.7 —5.6 
133,643 131,108 123,130 —19 —46l 
151,817 137,811 145,258 —9.2 5.4 
143,324 124,535 136,537 —13.1 9.6 
143,413 136,127 132,102 —5.1 —3.0 
135,778 125,183 120,720 —78 —3.6 
126,398 112,395 108,777. —11.1 —3.2 
122,302 115,490 96,921 —5.6 —16.1 
123,529 111,226 ~- —10.0 — 
134,054 134,171 —= 0.1 — 
121,320 124,976 — 3.0 — 
154,287 140,421 — —9.0 — 
1,084,318 1,013,740 987,169 —6.5 2.6 
GROUP INSURANCE 
93,818 190,145 64,376 102.5 —66.1 
90,689 62,597 60,212 —349 —38 
130,390 88,179 103,202 —32.4 17.0 
124,983 126,479 95,334 12 —24.6 
154,406 136,333 86,588  —11.7 —365 
143,888 125,675 108,308 —12.7 —138 
131,599 80,220 101,558 —39.0 26.6 
89,168 110,319 59,147 23.7 —464 
112,707 64,796 — —42.5 — 
132,778 97,910 —26.3 —_ 
129,670 101,755 — —21.5 — 
393,635 222,532 —43.5 — 
958,941 919,947 678,725 —4.1 —262 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
610,526 15,295 747,853 33.5 —8.3 
620,598 710,746 739, 162 13.9 4.0 
779,061 791,695 892,667 1.6 12.8 
773,583 774,292 859,978 0.1 11.1 
773,514 820,098 861,668 6.0 5.1 
772,959 842,991 833,406 9.1 —1.] 
751,464 722,960 796,907 —3.8 10.2 
680,121 746819 687,786 a 
691,996 648,376 — —6.3 — 
753,059 777,793 — 3.3 — 
755.351 776,801 -— 2.8 — 
1,056,779 908,377 — —14.0 — 
5,761,826 6,224,896 6,419,427 8.0 3.1 
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7 LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
HE volume figures included in 3 
this Survey represent estimated aN 
vivalsf total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- OD a 
States# ance sales exclusive of increase, re- O 
rancef yivals, dividend additions, reinsur- nce... you had to bring your letter 
ance acquired, annuities, group and to the postoffice, pay the postage in cash. 
wholesale business of all compa- And people thought the U.S. postal 
1945 J nies operating in the United States. system was a big improvement over 
over § These estimates are based upon the costae walt Tite: intnie: Desininan 
1946 experience of 53 companies repre- & YP sel 
13.3% senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
75 § Life Insurance in the United States. 
ay The comparative percentages are 
174 (based upon the actual experience of 
2.1 the 53 contributing companies; the 
10.6 § index” compares to the same pe- 
41 riod during the five years 1940- 
_ 91944. 
n, Total Ordinary Sales by States Then... you had to buy a stamp for your 
10.8 AUGUST 1948 letter; wet the stamp and stick it on, drop the 
Ratios In- letter in a mail box. And people said 
-5.6 a ——" 7 postage stamps were a great invention, a lot 
ry in$1000 Cos. Cos. better than paying cash at the postoffice! 
vee $7,132 110% 125% 
> Tae 2,842 129 167 
ry | COSpporeey 4585 120 136 
cv. (eee 58,199 102 136 
6.1 Cok Te es 7,236 99 133 
pies MM. scaseass 11,922 100 110 
SEDO, ....5s00s 1862 9 106 
en of G. .bsc0s 6,740 102 125 
os hh sesusdians 10,619 112 142 
is osseenthend 12,005 103 137 
26 MO sccaweke 2,163 109 129 
7 i 0scebeeneke 52,810 100 124 
ae 17,562 94 117 
: DOR cccachann 13,491 89 120 
7 SMM, cc cosawe 10,019 94 118 Now. . . you can use a postage meter!... 
70 oe seepeaeas i which provides any value of postage needed, for 
RES a any kind of mail—prints the stamp directly on 
ye Mass. ss... 25,799 104 = 121 the envelope, seals the flap at the same time, 
3  sav'eveuen ,06 2 Z “1° 
04 Biinn. 22.2227: 13,959 92 114 protects and records postage, speeds up mailing 
sis Miss. sa nenas om ae fo in your office, speeds up mail in the postoffice! 
ee _ aetna soe 7 Every office can use a postage meter. 
“| Sey 735 118 148 Any office can afford one! 
“2H. ........ 2531 104 114 ! | 
eet Sou 27792 103 128 Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 
8.3 t Y. oxant cb he again. Inquire at our nearest office— -or write 
40 Me De wee ewes ‘ ‘ : 
RS ye for an illustrated booklet! 
SamOho ......... 42113 99 = 121 
1] iy é<dubuies 10,186 114 135 
02 iL «sgabnenetns 6.915 95 128 
70 Deo sé nununnie 54.415 107 120 
voy i RepReoReRS 3,925 99 113 
a“ {ee 5,839 108 136 
eee S. D ediaudes 3,093 110 160 
a 7, sademewe 9642 102 123 
i) NO deans de 36.265 115 140 p M 
ee fos tn i prmey-bowes Fostage Meter 
— a: egiateune 2.055 110 13: c nn. 
‘<> | aRppepeenne 12051 102 +130 PitnEy-BoweEs, INc., 2990 Pacific St., Stamford, Co 
o Pa — Lb eeeeeee ve = oe Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
nt. e ° . °° . 
Wise. mp, 16.686 > 130 Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
ney 1,474 96 134 
U.S. Total ... $728,204 103% 128% 
Reprinted from National Magazine Advertising 
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KARDEX TELLS YOU 
»-. WHO TO CALL ON 


-«- WHEN TO CALL 


Whether you are just starting out to 
build an income in life insurance, or an 
“old head”’ with many records to keep, 
this system will materially reduce neces- 
sary clerical work and provide you with 
an efficient operating plan. 


Proven in use by hundreds of suc- 
cessful men and women, this compact 
Kardex Visible Record is ready to be 
your “Guardian Angel’’. At a glance it 
tells you all you need to know for day- 
by-day control—gives you more pro- 
ductive selling time. It simplifies and 
systematizes your long-range planning. 


The records shown here are standard 
Kardex forms; they can be housed in 
cabinets or book units to accommodate 
your special needs. 


FULL DETAILS are in our helpful new 
folder KD-344 —‘‘Kardex, the Insur- 
ance Agent’s Guardian Angel’’, free 
from our nearest Branch Office, or 
write us in New York for a copy. 


6 


Write more 
business with this 


“GUARDIAN ANGEL” 
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WHY BOTHER YOUR HEAD WITH DETAILS? 
KARDEX VISIBLE GIVES YOU — 


Prospect and Information Record—Basis of New Business 
. Visible Signalling of Calls To Be Made Each Day 
. Lapse Signal Prompts Follow-Up Before Grace Period Expires 


| 
| 
| 
« Policy and Commission Record with Visible Premium Due Dates 7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Future Month Follow-Up—Age Change— Birthdays ! 

| 











SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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sxx ‘lhe Act providing for National Service Life In- 
surance became a law on October 8, 1940. Except for 
two principal amendments it is the same today as it was 
then. J irst of these amendments was passed to elim- 
inate an inequity in the settlement options, and the sec- 
ond extended (at the same rate) the 5-year term to 8 
years. No one questioned the need for this insurance 
and it was agreed that it was fitting and proper for 
the kederal Government to underwrite the protection 
since mortality could not be predicted with certainty. 
That they needed such protection is indicated by the 
casualties and that they bought it is shown by the total 
in force—nearly 140 billions. It was not, however, a 
cit and dried proposition. In many instances it took a 
great deal of persuasion to make the boys buy policies. 
There were cases where regular insurance men gave 
talks at camps explaining the desirability of taking out 
policies. 

kx Now that the war is over, how much need have 
these boys for such protection? Certainly the need is 
not as imperative as it was when they were going abroad 
to engage in battles. Probably the majority of service 
personnel are not married and have few, if any, family 
responsibilities. Practically all of them returning to 
dvilian life are physically in excellent shape and the 
ilea of dying a natural death, or having a fatal accident 
sems very remote. Many of them are not in good 
financial condition and getting a job is most important. 
Although their National Service Life Insurance is the 
best bargain they will ever get in life insurance, still 
the monthly premium probably looms large in many 
cases since the regular service pay check has been dis- 
continued. Another point is that life in the armed 
services does not necessarily help an individual to 
develop self-responsibility in the same sense as such 
responsibility is developed in civilian life. A service 
man’s food, clothing, lodging, medical and dental needs 
are automatically taken care of and, in addition, there 
sa monthly check coming in regularly. After G.I. Joe 
is demobilized it takes time to reassume these responsi- 
bilities. 

*** In World War I there was U. S. Government 
insurance available to the G.I.’s at that time. The largest 
amount in force was attained in May, 1919—approxi- 
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mately 39 billion dollars. Let us now consider what has 
happened in the intervening years. The policies (U. S. 
Government) were originally issued on a 5-Year Term 
basis and by July, 1924 there was $1,584,347,958 of 
such Term insurance in force. (Provisions were liber- 
alized from time to time re renewing which accounts for 
the Term insurance in force). There was also more 
than $1,500,000,000 of converted Term insurance in 
force on a permanent basis. The amount of Term in- 
surance continued to go down with the passing years 
although Congress passed legislation on several occa- 
sions allowing renewal of Term policies. By 1933 data 
re the Term coverage was no longer published by the 
Veterans’ Administration but the statement for that 
year shows converted insurance in the amount of $2,- 
/07,381,326. According to the latest statement (Dec. 
31, 1942) there was $2,505,203,372 of this insurance in 
force. The facts as presented herein do not portend a 
favorable future for National Service Life. 

*x*xk One of the reasons given for the boom in life in- 
surance during the 20’s was that during the war so many 
men had become familiar with what life insurance could 
do for them. In short, they became receptive to the 
agents who later solicited them for private insurance. 
But between the time they dropped their Government 
insurance and purchased policies from private com- 
panies they undoubtedly established themselves in the 
business world. Perhaps this is what will occur now. 
National Service is being discontinued at a very rapid 
rate for any one of several reasons. But the idea that 
life insurance is an essential under today’s conditions 
has been planted. When these men have straightened 
themselves out and become established in business, they 
will no doubt, like their fathers before them, become 
good prospects for life insurance in private companies. 
Of course, it is regrettable that National Service in- 
surance is being lapsed since some beneficiaries will 
be deprived of the protection they need but by and 
large this insurance has more than served its purpose 
by providing protection during the war years. 

*xx* From the foregoing, two conclusions can be drawn. 
Insofar as possible, all life insurance bodies are on 
record as being more than willing to do whatever they 
can to help the service personnel retain their National 
Service Life. These bodies, however, are under no ob- 
ligation to lend their assistance—in fact in many cases 
their desire to help will not even be considered in that 
category. Secondly, once and for all, the idea that life 
insurance can be successfully sold over the counter 
should be put to rest. No private company, or bank 
for that matter, could hope to issue policies under such 
favorable conditions as National Service. In time, if 
history repeats, most of the boys now dropping National 
Service will take out policies in private companies. They 
will do so because they will be solicited by agents who 
will show that life insurance is not only essential to 
everyone but these same agents will also demonstrate 
how the proposed program is tailored to the individual’s 
needs. In addition, the agents will keep the individual’s 
insurance program in force and up to date—only such 
insurance is of benefit to anyone. 
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WELCOME you to the fall meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, and now declare the board officially in 
session, 

The 53rd Annual Convention of the National Associa- 

ion assembled in Chicago on August 19, 1942, adopted 
he following resolution which prescribes the wartime 
owers and duties for this meeting of the Board: 
“BE IT RESOLVED by the National Association 
yf Life Underwriters in its 53rd Annual Convention 
ssembled at Chicago, August 19, 1942; that if due to 
the war emergency it shall be impossible or impractical 
to hold the annual convention or the National Council 
meetings, the Board of Trustees shall be empowered 
to conduct all the business of the organization, within 
the pattern of our democratic procedure, in as nearly 
as possible the manner prescribed by the By-laws. 
“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Board 
of Trustees shall be empowered to transact such busi- 
ness as is normally transacted by the National Council, 
and the delegates to the Annual Convention, except 
amend the By-laws. It is specifically stipulated, how- 
ever, that such special powers shall be assumed only if 
the war emergency renders it impossible or impractical 
to hold the regular meetings of the National Council 
and the Annual Convention, and it is further specifically 
stipulated that all powers normally belonging to the 
National Council and Convention shall be resumed as 
soon as the end of the war emergency permits.” 

So it is under these wartime powers that the Board 
is holding this meeting. We have a great responsibility 
placed upon us by our membership, and I know we will 
discharge that responsibility in such a manner as to 
justify the confidence that they have shown in us. 











Accomplishments 


The work that we have done during the war years of 
1944 and 1945 seems to fall into five general categories, 
which indicate better than anything else the scope of 
our endeavors. They cover our efforts to 

1. Improve the lot of the life underwriter ; 

2. Increase the prestige of the life underwriter ; 

3. Protect the interests of the life underwriter and 
the public ; 

4. Increase the strength of the Association and en- 
hance its value to the membership ; and 

5. Cooperate fully and constructively with all other 
organizations in the field of life insurance. 

Let us review the events of the year and the progress 
we have made in these five fields: 

We feel that we have made tremendous progress this 
year in the institutional education and training program. 
As you remember, Cliff Orr, chairman of our Commit- 
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tee on Education, came before the board in Detroit with 
a recommendation that we establish a “real” department 
of Underwriter Education and Training, put up some 
“real’”” money ourselves, and get financial assistance 
from the companies, all of which would be greatly 
benefited by such a program. I am happy to learn from 
him that the Life Insurance Association of America 
and the American Life Convention have both been very 
generous in their appropriations which, together with 
ours, give us a fund of $45,000 with which to get this 
program started. 

Fred Duckett, chairman of this committee, has given 
this subject a tremendous amount of time, research and 
constructive thinking. While there is great interest over 
the country in compensation, I have not found any 
marked dissatisfaction with the progress that is being 
made. As most agents realize, the way to increase com- 
pensation is to do a better job of life underwriting. 
There is a constantly increasing interest in retirement 
plans. Our members feel that since they are selling 
security to others for their old age, and retirement pen- 
sion plans to employees, they themselves should be 
working toward their own retirement through a sys- 
tematic pension plan in their companies. 


Importance of Agency Practices 


The life underwriters of the nation have been doing 
a remarkable job of selling and servicing life insurance 
under wartime conditions and with a greatly reduced 
agency force. It has been demonstrated that the quality 
of the underwriter is most important. There is a fear 
on the part of many, both among our members and some 
who are in positions of high authority in the Veterans 
Administration, that when the war is over, some of the 
companies will resort to mass recruiting without proper 
regard to selection. The job of agency practices rests 
upon a tripod: careful selection, adequate training, and 
proper supervision. Our agency practices work has 
been, and will continue to be, based on this tripod. Our 
work with the companies on agency practices is likewise 
based on this tripod and, I hope, will continue to be. 

For 55 years one of our most thoroughgoing and 
sincere efforts to improve the lot of the life underwriter 
has been in our national conventions. The war situation 
demands that we refrain from holding one this year. 
In its place, we will present an “Annual Convention by 
Mail” in the September issue of Life Association News. 
Carlton Cox and his convention program committee 
have gathered together what we hope will be an ade- 
quate substitute for our “living” conventions, although 
we fully understand that a convention on paper can 
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never fully take their place. Never before has a Na- 
tional Convention program been confined to such a 
representative cross-section of our successful producing 
agents. 

The Executive Committee of our General Agents and 
Managers Section has been unusually active this year. 
I compliment Chairman Hugh Bell, as I know you will, 
upon the excellent job done by his Planning Committee 
about which he will tell you. To my way of thinking, 
his report is one of the most constructive ever presented 
by the Section. 


National Quality Award 


McKinley H. Warren, Chairman of our Committee 
on Conservation, and Lawrence J. Doolin, Chairman 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau’s Commit- 
tee on Persistent Business, worked long and hard on a 
proposal which they presented to our Mid-Year Meeting 
in New York last spring and got approval on establish- 
ing a National Quality Award to recognize quality as 
well as quantity of business. There has been much in- 
terest in this award, and I feel it will do much to im- 
prove the quality of business, and, incidentally, will 
get many new members who live at detached places 
where there is no established Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 


Prestige of the Life Underwriter 


Today there is perhaps keener interest than ever 
before in public education, and it is a duty of the Na- 
tional Association to aid in increasing that interest. 
Many of our state and local associations are active in 
distributing “Life Insurance Dollars in Action” and 
“The Handbook of Life Insurance” in the public schools 
and among special study groups. Essay contests have 
also become a prominent project among associations. 
Public education, which will do much to increase the 
prestige of the life underwriter, still is a vast future 
field of activity for us. Steacy Webster and his Com- 
mittee on Life Insurance Information merit our thanks 
for the good job they have done in this field this year. 

Nothing that the life underwriter has done in wartime 
has won him more acclaim than the immense public 
service work he has undertaken. First among these pro- 
jects, of course, have been his war bond activities. Our 
war bond set-up throughout the country is stronger 
today than ever before. I take my hat off to Clfff Orr, 
chairman of this committee, Bill Jones, who has handled 
the program at National Headquarters, and the war 
bond chairmen throughout the country, for their fine 
leadership. This will continue to be a number one ob- 
jective so long as this type of financing is necessary to 
the welfare of our country. 

War bond work has not been the life underwriter’s 
only contribution to community effort during the war, 
however. He has assisted in the creation of blood banks, 
and has given generously of his own blood ; he has spear- 
headed WAC and WAVE recruiting drives. 

And now, our associations are embarking on a new 
community service project: advising veterans on the 
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details of their reconversion to civilian life, a matt 
with which the life underwriter is peculiarly equipp 


to deal. All of us are happy to know that former Maste@l 


Sergeant Don Barnes has been separated from 
service and is back on the job with our National Head 
quarters staff. We are glad to have him with us her 
in Chicago. He will head our Veterans Affairs work 
from National Headquarters. Later Don will speak fo 
himself on this subject. 


Public Relations Meetings 


Of untold value to the life underwriter from a pre 
tige point of view are the so-called “community” meet 
ings staged by many associations, prominent amo 
them the Syracuse, Seattle, Portland, Enid and Denve 
associations. These meetings, which result in a type o 
public relations that focuses the community’s attentio 
on the many activities of the life underwriter, are com 
mended to every association. 


Protecting Mutual Interests 


The excellent report on Federal Law and Legislation 
by Chairman Judd C. Benson is ample evidence of the 
importance of life underwriters and policyholders o 
the work of the association in this field. It is the hope 
of our membership that when it takes up the next gen 
eral revenue bill, the Congress will look with favor upo 
a deduction for life insurance premiums in connectior 
with Federal Income Tax returns and also the so-calle¢ 
“earmarking”’ amendment in connection with Federa 
Estate Taxes. I compliment Chairman Benson and the 
members of his committee upon their past accomplish 
ments and their well-laid plans for future activities. 

The 57-page statement on Social Security, issue¢ 
jointly by the American Life Convention, the Life In 
surance Association of America and the National Asso 
ciation, represents not only one of the most exhaustive 
research jobs ever produced by the institution, but also 
an intelligent blueprint for Social Security in the future 
It was specifically designed not only to protect but te 
further the interests of the life underwriter and the 
public, and as such has proved a valuable document. 

It is imperative that each state association have a 
strong legislative committee to foster such legislation 
as may be deemed advisable and to combat any de- 
structive proposals which may be offered. The National 
Association has attempted to assist the state bodies in 
equipping themselves with such committee, and will 
continue to do so. The Committee on State and Re 
gional Associations, under Chairman Phil Hobbs, is 
constantly surveying this problem of immediate im- 
portance to the life underwriter and the public. 


Strengthening Association 


We conducted 25 State Conferences this year. They 
were exceedingly well attended. Association leaders 
have traveled under difficult circumstances. Thev have 
demonstrated a deep sense of responsibility, and they 
have shown a keen interest in Association work. One 
weakness we have had in these conferences is that many 
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amo Pree: in a kind of mild manifesto to break its 
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ashamed into the green pastures of equities. Such 
advice came from one who had nestled close to the 
heart of the New Deal’s T.N.E.C. investigation of life 
insurance companies, the estimable Sumner T. Pike, 
possessor of considerable Wall Street experience before 
going to Washington. Since Mr. Pike characterized 
the modern insurance company as “a colossus which 
bestrides our financial markets and economy,” critics 
of his suggestion inferred that by allowing life insur- 
ance companies to invest in common stocks, he was 
somewhat obliquely hoping thereby to cut these ‘‘colossi”’ 
down to size. 

Instead of breaking their bondage to bonds, the life 
insurance companies have, of course, during the past 
four years done exactly the opposite and have pa- 
triotically engaged in the greatest bond buying spree 
id th in history. James A. Fulton, president of the Life In- 
plishg surance Association of America, has recently forecast 
es. § that “by the time the war is over, half of the assets of 
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issuedg American life insurance will be invested in govern- 
‘e In ment bonds.” 

Asso 

ustive Recent Signs of Increasing Interest 

t alsc 

iture§ Such a turn of events has, by its very magnitude, 
ut to again raised the issue of common stock investments 


d theg by life insurance companies. Specifically, several events 
nt. § have occurred within the past year which indicate that 
ive af life insurance companies themselves are showing in- 
lation§ ‘Teasing interest in the subject. Early this year the 
y deg Connecticut Law was altered so that it is now possible 
Hionalg for life insurance companies domiciled in that state 
‘es ing (0 invest up to 5 per cent of their assets in common 


willf stocks. And then not long ago it became publicly 
| Re-§ known that one of the large and respected life insurance 
ys, is™ stitutions of Philadelphia had been showing an appe- 


, jm-§ tite for equities and had tucked away during 1944 
some $5,740,000 worth, including blocks of 18,500 
shares of Socony-Vacuum, 5,200 Caterpillar Tractor, 
5,100 General Foods, 5,000 S. S. Kresge, 5,000 Texas 
Corp., and 4,400 shares each of Corn Products and 


They§ >tandard Oil of New Jersey. 


ders Admittedly the scale of appetite is still that of an 
have elephant feasting upon a shredded wheat biscuit. With 
theyg More than $43 billions of assets at the end of last 


year, including in the neighborhood of $2.5 billions of 
surplus and special reserves, the life insurance compa- 
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By SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS, 
Deputy Superintendent, 
New York State Insurance Department 


nies are obviously in a financial position to satisfy a 
far greater hunger and thus become a commanding if 
not the dominating factor in the securities markets. 
Whether this hunger can or will be satisfied depends, of 
course, upon a number of other factors, which will be 
discussed in more detail later. 


Most Companies Follow New York Code 


Outside the insurance field a great deal of confusion 
prevails as to how a life insurance company may invest 
its funds. The first misconception of which to clear 
the mind is with respect to the “legal list.” The answer 
is simple: No legal list exists for life insurance com- 
panies. The various states in their insurance codes lay 
down the rules under which life insurance companies 
licensed by them may or may not invest. Moreover, 
companies licensed to do business in states other than 
their domiciles are affected by the life insurance statutes 
of those states as well. In actual practice the insurance 
statute of New York State is generally followed inas- 
much as most of the life insurance written in this 
country is written by companies licensed to do business 
here. Furthermore, it has been generally conceded in 
the industry that the New York State Insurance Code 
has been most carefully devised, many of the provisions 
stemming from the famous Armstrong investigation 
of life insurance companies of which Charles Evans 
Hughes was counsel shortly after the turn of the 
century. 

Thus it can be said that companies writing most of 
the nation’s insurance follow the “New York line.” 
What then does the New York statute say about com. 
mon stock investment by life insurance companies ? 

It is very specific as far as life insurance companies 
domiciled in New York are concerned, and they have, 
incidentally, nearly 40 per cent of total life insurance 
company assets. The Insurance Law states in Section 
82: “No domestic (i.e., New York State) life insur- 
ance corporation or fraternal benefit society shall invest 
in or loan upon any stocks or shares of any corporation 
or institution other than as specified in Section 81 (1.e., 
preferred or guaranteed stocks) or in Section 199 (1.e., 
life insurance company stock obtained for purpose of 
mutualization ).” 

It should be pointed out again that the above statute 
applies to life insurance companies domiciled in New 
York State. What about other American companies? 
According to Section 90, “the Superintendent may re- 

{Continued on page 64) 
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The above may sound like heresy in 
this business—but it’s so. Lots of con- 
scientious, hard-working salesmen base 
their work on the law of averages... 
make enough calls and they get the 
business ! 

Averages are infallible in the hands 
of actuaries... but can be profitless to 
salesmen who work with potentials and 
living prospects. 

One planned call on a proper prospect 
can be more resultful than a dozen door- 
bells rung and a dozen scratch inter- 
views. A‘tna records will convince any 
skeptic that planned selling pays!... 
“Etna provides the plans that sell! 





Turse “Zina programs are not merely 
canned canvasses or theoretical solici- 
tations. Years of experiment, in collabo- 
ration with A®tna’s best salesmen, go 
into every selling program before it is 
ever released and recommended to all 
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AEtna representatives for their u 

Estate Control, for instance, da 
from 1936; was carefully developed 
trial and error in thousands of ca 
before Estate Control procedure 
offered for the use of all A£tna salesm 

And the evidence on our books to 
shows that any intelligent Atna sal 
man who follows the proven proced 
of Estate Control can get more busin 


Estate controt is the most valu 
service you can offer to any policyhol 
—assures his insurance accomplishi 
the ends for which he bought it. 
But Estate Control is also a powe 
selling tool, in that it makes the pros 
want more insurance; gets more n 
policies from old clients; makes Gro 
policyholders prospects for new mm 
vidual policies; makes the A®tna sal 
man the aide, advisor and confidant 
every policyholder he sells! 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 
The 4tna Casualty & Surety Comp 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Comf 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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LANCY D. CONNELL, gen- 

eral agent, Provident Mutual 

Life, New York, was elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at a spe- 
cial meeting of that organization’s 
board of trustees at the Edgewater 
seach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on Au- 
gust 22-24, 

In the only contested election 
among the officers, Jul B. Baumann, 
general agent, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Houston, Texas, was elected secre- 
tary over Clifford H. Orr, general 
agent, National Life of Vermont, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philip B. Hobbs, 
manager, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Chicago, was named vice- 
president, and Walter E. Barton, 
manager, Union Central Life, New 
York, was re-elected treasurer. 


Trustees 


New trustees elected by the board 
were: John D. Moynahan, Metro- 
politan Life, Chicago, and Jack 
Hilmes, Equitable Life of lowa, Des 
Moines, for two-year terms, and 
Roderick Pirnie, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Providence, one-year term. 
Re-elected to the board of trustees 
for two-year terms were: E. Dudley 
Colhoun, Shenandoah Life, Roan- 
oke, Va.; Ernest A. Crane, North- 
western Mutual Life, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Wayman L. Dean, Life and 
Casualty Co., Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Steacy E. Webster, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In addition to those who were 
elected to the Board of Trustees, 
the following two names were sub- 
mitted by Eber M. Spence, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee; Theo M. Green, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Oklahoma City, and 
Ralph M. Trubey, Guardian, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

The five incumbent trustees who 
were not up for re-election this year 
are: Mr. Orr, Hugh S. Bell, Equi- 
table of Iowa, Seattle; Judd C. Ben- 
son, Union Central, Cincinnati; 
Carlton W. Cox, Metropolitan, 
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Paterson, N. J.; and Alfred C. 
Duckett, Northwestern Mutual, Los 
Angeles. Members retiring from 
the board were Edward J. Dore, 
Berkshire Life, Detroit, and Ralph 
W. Hoyer, John Hancock Mutual, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Unable to hold a convention be- 
cause of travel restrictions, the 40,- 
OOO members of the National Asso- 
ciation delegated to its 1/-man board 
of trustees its elective powers. 


Rutherford's Report 


A major part of the three-day 
meeting of the Association’s board 
of trustees was given over to the 
report of James E. Rutherford, 
Executive Vice-President. The 
board approved Mr. Rutherford’s 
number one proposal for a func- 
tional study of the Association’s na- 
tional headquarters, and appropri- 
ated $1,000 for the job. It also 
ratified his proposal that a special 
committee on Functions and Activi- 
ties be appointed by President-elect 
Clancy D. Connell to examine the 
over-all program of the Association. 
Mr. Rutherford’s proposal that a 
full-time lawyer and actuary be 
added to the organization’s staff was 
referred to the newly constituted 
Functions and Activities group for 
immediate consideration. 


Midyear Meeting 


It voted to hold the midyear meet- 
ing of the National Association in 
Omaha, Nebraska, and set as tenta- 
tive dates the week of March 11-15, 
1946. It voted to hold an annual 
convention in 1946 if transportation 
conditions permitted, but did not 
name a site or date pending investi- 
gation of the facilities of several 
cities. 

It accepted the offer of John 
Henry Russell, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Los Angeles, to constitute an annual 
award for “the most outstanding 
service to the institution of life in- 
surance,’ in memory of his late 
father, John Newton Russell, a 


former president of the National 
Association. A plaque and watch 
will be presented annually to the 
winner of the award, to be chosen 
by a committee of National Associa- 
tion executives and the heads of 
allied organizations. 


Other Actions 


It extended an invitation to the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life 
Convention to join with the NALU 
“in study and consideration of the 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act which have been proposed and 
at present are pending before the 
Congress in order that the positions 
of the three groups relative to these 
proposals may be determined and 
the life insurance industry thus 
placed in a position to take a united 
stand on this legislation.” 

It announced that the Southern 
Minnesota Association had _ been 
awarded the Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards membership trophy for local 
associations, and the New York 
State Association had been given 
the Philadelphia Award for state 
membership increase. 

It voted to urge the Association’s 
National War Savings Committee 
to maintain its activities until the 
conclusion of the 8th War Loan, 
paying tribute to the group as “the 
one that has sustained its efforts in 
War Bond work from the begin- 
ning.” 

It set up a new procedure for 
filling vacancies in the office of the 
National Association trustee be- 
tween conventions, providing for 
the notification of a vacancy to every 
member of the National Council 
and inviting them to submit to a 
special nominating committee the 
names of any candidates they might 
wish to propose. 

It recommended to the joint com- 
mittee supervising the National 
Quality Award that the association 
membership qualification for the 
award be for the year of application 

(Continued on the next page) 
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instead of for that and the preceding 
two years and where no local associa- 
tion exists in an applicant’s city, he 
may become a non-resident member 
of the nearest local Association. 


ity of the field forces in the post 
war era, “in order that we of the 
field forces may be in a position to 
make our home office management 
fully cognizant of their responsibili- 
ties in avoiding indiscriminate re- 
cruiting.”’ 

Following a report of the new 
Division of Veterans’ Affairs, the 
board passed a resolution urging 
“that in order to perform a service 
that is not limited by a lack of knowl- 
edge of Government laws and regu- 
lations, all life underwriters, as 


Veterans’ Service 


It accepted the recommendation 
of the Agency Practices Committee 
to urge the general agents and man- 
agers of the nation to accept their 
full share of the responsibility for 
maintaining and improving the qual- 
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SERVICE 


Many men and women have the desire to serve— 
they want to feel that the world is a better place 
because they have lived in it. 




















This is the spirit that produces fine surgeons. . . 
ministers . . . successful life insurance underwrit- 
ers. These underwriters accept the challenge of the 
responsibility of insurance companies to mankind. 


Shenandoah Life believes a sincere insurance 
underwriter deserves a comprehensive line of pol- 
icies to present .. . liberal first year and renewal 
commissions ... fair agent contracts. . . complete 
cooperation from Home Office and in the field. . . 
and group insurance at company expense. Shenan- 
doah Life provides all of these. 


Opportunities in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. 


alenandoah je 














people of America, should inform 
themselves fully on all benefits— 
federal, state, local and private— 
available to veterans and to their de 
pendents.” 

It also voted to name a special 
board committee of the president, 
treasurer, executive vice-president 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Education with full power to act in 
respect to placing the “institutional 
plan of Underwriter Education and 
Training” in force at the earliest 
possible moment. 

It passed resolutions mourning 
the death of Charles W. Scovel of 
Pittsburgh, chief executive of the 
National Association in 1905-06 
and its oldest living past president, 
and Tom B. Reed of Oklahoma City, 
past trustee. 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


New Companies 


As of August seven new com- 
panies had been admitted to mem- 
bership in the American Life 
Convention during 1945. These 
companies are: All States Life, 
Montgomery, Ala.; International 
Travelers Assurance Company, Dal- 
las, Texas; Rural Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas; Seaboard 
Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas; Southern Life & Health In- 
surance Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; State Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas and 
Universal Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Including these new companies, 
the membership of the Convention 
has reached a new high of 208 mem- 
ber companies. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Erickson Dies 


Oscar E. Erickson, Insurance 


Commissioner for the state of North 


Dakota since 1937, died on August 
15 last. Mr. Erickson was exoner- 
ated some months ago from the im- 
peachment charges instituted against 
him in 1944, 
Otto Kruger 
successor. 


has been named 
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Dynamic 


time when most everyone must 

make a decision seriously affecting 
his future and that of his family. 
Early in 1943 I found myself no 
exception. It had been my good 
fortune, for seventeen years prior 
to that time, to have enjoyed a rea- 
sonably prosperous livelihood in the 
outdoor advertising field. The war, 
as in sO many other instances, se- 
riously disrupted this industry. A 
change to another field seemed pru- 
dent, but as practically my entire 
business life had been in outdoor 
advertising, for what did this lim- 
ited experience and my _ personal 
qualifications best fit me? I was 42 
years Old with a family for whom | 
was ambitious. Should I take tempo- 
rary employment and return to ad- 
vertising later, or should I make a 
fresh start in a new endeavor where 
| might expect reasonable future 
security ° 

You know that I selected the life 
insurance profession, but possibly 
you wonder why, as did many of my 
friends and associates. The life in- 
surance men—and there had been 
many of them who had called on me 
during the past twenty years—had 
been an unimpressive lot whose pri- 
mary interest, it seemed to me, had 
been to make a sale and collect a com- 
mission. In my opinion the general 
agent in the field was not enjoying 
the type of livelihood to which I 
aspired, and insurance could not 
compete with industry for the finan- 
cial suceess which I sought. 


N RETROSPECT there comes a 


Decision 


One of the men from whom I 
sought advice, and for whom I had 
a great deal of respect through my 
association with him in many civic 
enterprises, was the president of the 
company with which I am now 
associated. Quite naturally our dis- 
cussions centered around possibili- 
ties in life insurance. He pointed out 
the many errors in my judgment of 
the profession, and convinced me 
that a real future existed in the busi- 
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by WALDO T. WORCESTER 


Agent, Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Portland, Maine 


ness if | could adapt myself to its 
demands. 

He arranged for me to consult 
further with the manager of his 
home office agency whose down-to- 
earth factual information as to one’s 
increasing interest in the business, 
the personal freedom I could enjoy, 
and the financial remuneration which 
I could expect from reasonable suc- 
cess, together with my confidence in 
him personally, were the deciding 
factors in my decision. 

In our discussions I became thor- 
oughly convinced that the basic plan 
to follow in my field work was pro- 
gramming and estate analysis. Na- 
turally my training and study cen- 
tered around this plan. 


Basic Training 


Before my training started I knew 
that the financial return which I ex- 
pected from the business required 
a price, and I resolved to sacrifice 
everything to that end. 

It was not easy, after twenty 
years away from school, to become 
a student again, and after seventeen 
years of active selling work once 
more to gear my thinking to a con- 
centrated course of instruction, but 
that was also part of the price. 

Initially my studies included the 
subjects of wills, laws of intestacy, 
guardianship, trusts and taxes on 
property, and though at first I could 
see little or no connection between 
these subjects and the merchandis- 
ing of life insurance, it became 
more and more apparent that life 
insurance is simply another type of 


property, and the problems involving 
its acquisition, conservation and 
distribution are similar to those of 
other property. I have since learned 
that insurance enjoys a preferential 
position among other types of prop- 
erty, but initially I accepted the 
theory that it created similar prob- 
lems. 

The course was intriguing, chal- 
lenging and practical, and through it 
I began to understand its connection 
with the merchandising of life in- 
surance. Great emphasis was placed 
upon the little time spent by the 
average individual in the problem 
of conserving and distributing prop- 
erty—particularly the distribution 
angle; but its importance to one’s 
family impressed me greatly. 

My initial study consumed a pe- 
riod of approximately twenty-five 
working days, which included also 
the technique, theory and outline 
of field approach for obtaining in- 
formation necessary to do a complete 
program or analysis job. 


Approach 


Slowly I acquired a smattering 
of knowledge of my subject and 
began to appreciate its application 
to the field problem; it took some 
time, however, to acquire a reason- 
able degree of skill in the technique 
of approach. Up to this point I had 
had no instruction in life insurance 
as such. I did not know one contract 
from another, and knew nothing of 
the application of contracts to in- 
dividual needs. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dynamic Career—Continued 

During the training period I had 
listed the names of every person I 
knew or knew about. These names 
were considered carefully with me 
by my manager with regard to clas- 
sification of market ; then, one morn- 
ing I was told that I was ready for 
the field. A few names in my natural 
market were carefully selected with 
a view toward obtaining informa- 
tion, from one of those chosen, to 
work my first program. 

While I didn’t lack confidence I 
must admit it was with a bit of 
apprehension that I faced my first 
client-to-be. I followed as closely as 
possible the approach outline which 
had been taught me, and I was 
amazed to find the effectiveness with 
which it worked and the interest 
which it created in my prospect. 





Luckily I received the required 
information from the first person 
on whom I called, and very proudly 
I reported back to my office, laid the 
information on my manager’s desk 
and said, “What do I do now?” 


The Plan 


Then started the process of con- 
struction of a plan for my client. 
We worked painstakingly and long, 
typing up all the theory that I was 
supposed to have learned, with the 
problems in the particular case at 
hand, and finally out of chaos and 
confusion came an organized sales 
presentation which excited my imag- 
ination and which I knew was bound 
to be impressive to the individual 
concerned. 
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I drilled unceasingly on the tech- 
nique of presenting this plan to my 
client. Many hours were spent in 
developing the proper procedure. 
Particular attention was paid to the 
closing, and after an elapsed time 
of approximately twelve days I re- 
turned by appointment to my client 
—this time confident in the service 
I was rendering; a confidence which 
was justified, for I left his office with 
an application for $25,000. This of 
course gave me a thrill, inflated my 
ego, convinced me that I had a 
powerful sales weapon, and made 
me wonder why I had spent seven- 
teen years in outdoor advertising. 

Under supervision I had the pleas- 
ure of completing the recommenda- 
tions made in my analysis with my 
client. This included arranging for 
the drawing of proper instruments 
for the distribution of his estate, 
revising existing trusts, and setting 
up trusts for new insurance. When 
the case was completed I was thor- 
oughly convinced that the service | 
had rendered had been worthy, that 
my client was more than pleased, 
and that the pay which I received 
for my efforts had been adequate. 


I was soon to learn, however, that 
you do not sell them all, but the 
percentage was sufficiently high to 
encourage me to study and drill for 
improvement in all angles of my 
presentation. 


Prospecting 


In contemplating the insurance 
business there were many problems 
which seemed insurmountable to me. 
Where and how do you find pros- 
pects? How do you approach a po- 
tential purchaser of life insurance? 
How do you convince a man that 
insurance is good property so that 
he will purchase in adequate 
amounts? What is the closing tech- 
nique in this type of sale? And 
there were many others. I found 
the answer to all of these problems 
in the study and application of the 
basic plan which I was attempting to 
master. 

It was true that I normally 
reached a good market. My activity 
in civic affairs, membership in the 
country club, being identified with 
a service club—all of these began 
to pay dividends. Instead of having 
to build myself into a market where 

(Continued on page 60) 
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perous America in the days 

ahead is clearly recognized as 
essential not alone in our own self- 
interest, but also for the well-being 
of the world as a whole. Advisedly, 
serious thought is being given to 
ways and means of assuring maxi- 
mum production of the conveniences 
and necessities of a _ peace-time 
economy, just as soon as complete 
victory has been won. This is im- 
perative if we are to have full em- 
ployment and a continuing high na- 
tional income. 

If we are to meet the heavy tax 
requirements of the years ahead, we 
must have both of these. We shall 
be faced not only with the normal 
costs of government, but also un- 
doubtedly with the expense of main- 
taining a military force at a sub- 
stantially higher level than in the 
past; with the cost of allotments 
and pensions so richly deserved by 
those who have fought in the war; 
with the interest payments on our 
tremendous national debt; and with 
the necessity for the gradual reduc- 
tion of its principal sum. 

Employment, income, and produc- 
tion all depend, in the final analysis, 
upon the consumption of the goods 
produced. The sales forces of the 
country are going to be called upon 
to see that these goods are dis- 
tributed and used. There must be 
production of sales as well as pro- 
duction of goods. The selling job 
of tomorrow is a job of primary 
magnitude in America. That is the 
responsibility of sales management. 


Toe: necessity for a busy, pros- 


Place of Life Insurance 


We in the life insurance business 
may feel that this has no direct ap- 
plication to our activities, for we do 
not readily visualize ourselves in the 
same position as the salesman-who 
markets automobiles, household ap- 
pliances, and other consumer goods. 
Yet, as we reflect upon our part in 
increasing sales production, we can- 
not fail to be impressed with the 
importance of the role our business 
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by CHESTER O. FISCHER 


Vice President, Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


plays in maintaining a sound na- 
tional economy. A program of full 
national activity, a prosperity which 
keeps the wheels of industry turn- 
ing, demands more than natural re- 
sources, labor and capital—it re- 
quires the vital spark of initiative 
and enterprise. 


Self-Reliance 


Life insurance is one of the great 
services which fosters self-reliance. 
Through it alone do men have the 
assurance of the completion of their 
plans despite the hazard of untimely 
death. It is life insurance which pro- 
vides them with that sense of finan- 
cial security which makes it possible 
for them to assume the many risks 
incident to continuing business 
progress—that progress upon which 
our national economy necessarily 
depends. 

It has been well said that pro- 
ducers include all those who per- 
form any function which encourages 
enterprise and increases production. 
This is a thought which should be 
stressed forcefully to all who are en- 
gaged in the business of life insur- 
ance. 

If we in life insurance accept the 
foregoing premises, then we must 
also accept the responsibility which 
they place upon us. In the opera- 
tion of a sales and service program 
such as is engaged in by our Amerti- 
can life insurance companies, the 


responsibility for success in the field 
of production rests squarely in the 
hands of the agency forces. 


Agency System 


We are agreed that it is in good 
hands. The American agency sys- 
tem has proven a useful and success- 
ful instrumentality. Its record of 
achievement is truly amazing. The 
men and women who have so ac- 
tively and faithfully carried the mes- 
sage of life insurance to the four 
corners of this land over the past 
century have made us the best in- 
sured nation in the world. 

That we have already accom- 
plished so much does not mean we 
can assume an attitude of self- 
satisfaction and complacency. We 
must and we do recognize the need 
and the opportunity for continuing 
improvement, and the fact that the 
responsibility before us demands 
our constant effort, directed always 
toward the building of sound, suc- 
cessful, productive sales and service 
forces. 

The burden of accomplishing the 
major part of that task rests upon 
you men—the general agents and 
managers of life insurance compa- 
nies. The job is yours—you are the 
field generals. 

How will you go about it? If you 
are to evidence your faith in the 
soundness and usefulness of the 

(Continued on the next page) 








Sales Management—Continued 


agency system, and if you are to ac- 
cept your full share in keeping it a 
strong and effective force, there are 
two things you must do: 


First—you must “field a_ full 
team” analyze carefully the 
potentialities of the territory which 
has been entrusted to you, and then 
build and maintain an agency force 
large enough to adequately serve that 
territory. 


This does not mean indiscriminate 
recruiting. It means the induction 
of qualified men and women. 


It does not mean a constant flow 
of agents through your agency. It 
means a constant flow of possible 
recruits passing under your observa- 
tion from whom you can select a 
sufficient number of well-qualified 
men for induction each year. 

It assuredly does not mean “pres- 
sure’ recruiting. Rather, it means 
exerting constant pressure on one’s 
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self to do regularly and systemati- 
cally those things which are essen. 
tial to the selection of good agents, 
thus eliminating the dissatisfaction 
which comes from intermittent, hap- 
hazard recruiting efforts. 


Second—you must see to it that 
the men whom you bring into the 
business make money—and that they 
keep on making money. If a man 
cannot make sufficient money in the 
business to free himself from per- 
sonal worry then he will not doa 
good job for his policyholders, his 
company or his general agent. The 
best compensation and retirement 
plan ever evolved will not solve that 
problem, for no plan can be devised 
to pay the man who can not or does 
not write business. 


Retain Only Successful 


Your recruit must be given full 
co-operation and every sound help in 
attaining his success. Nevertheless, 
you know that despite care in selec- 
tion and sound training there will in- 
evitably be failures. When it becomes 
clear that a man has not qualified, 
that a mistake has been made in se- 
lection, he must be dismissed from 
the business. Reason demonstrates 
that such an action is in the best in- 
terests of the man himself, as well 
as the others involved. 


If you field generals will do these 
two things—“field a full team” and 
retain in the business only those who 
are successful—the American agency 
system will continue to flourish and 
to make its full contribution toward 
the maintenance of a sound economy 
in this country. 


Eras of Progress 


We are now well into the fourth 
era of progress in the history of the 
agency system. In the early days of 
American life insurance, the first 
task was to sell the public the idea 
of life insurance and its service. 
Then the chief function of the gen- 
eral agent was to produce personal 
business. 


About 1890, we find evidence of @ 
transition which marked our enter- 
ing the second era. Life insurance 
was becoming more generally ac- 
cepted, and the realization grew in 
the minds of the general agents that 
they should capitalize upon that ac- 
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ceptaiice by multiplying their efforts 
through agents under contract to 
them. The job of building an agency 
force began to take precedence over 
personal production. 

Then some 25 years ago there 
came the next development. Unques- 
tioned public acceptance of life in- 
surance had arrived. Widespread 
sales organization had been built. 
The third era saw the general agent 
entering upon the research state— 
the stage of technological develop- 
ment. Through many avenues he 
was afforded opportunities to engage 
in studies which aided him in the 
better selection of men, in better 
training procedures, and in better 
methods of agency organization and 
operation. 

We have now come to the fourth 
era—a period in which our primary 
objective must be to build individ- 
ually successful men. Today, the 
success of the general agent must 
be measured not only in terms of 
immediate achievements looking 
upon his agency as a unit, but also 
in terms of the achievements of the 
men and women who comprise his 
agency organization . . . men and 
women who must be successful as 
individuals if the success of the 
agency is to endure. 


Today's Challenge 


That is today’s challenge to gen- 
eral agents and managers of life in- 
surance companies. You will accept 
itin the same fine spirit of responsi- 
bility and courage which has char- 
acterized your efforts in the past. 
So doing, you will further enhance 
the prestige and acceptance of life 
insurance and its agency system; 
so doing, you will assure the fact 
that the sales forces of life insur- 
ance will do their full part in help- 
ing to build a still more vigorous and 
successful America in the days and 
years of peace which lie ahead. 


A. L. C. 


Annual Meeting 


HE American Life Convention 
will hold an Annual Meeting for 
its member companies October 31 
and November 1, 1945, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
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is vitally necessary today—to 
help the war effort go places!! Fieldmen are going places 
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Binghamton, New York 
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Robert L. Hogg, Manager and Gen- 
eral Counsel, announced September 
21. Details of the gathering will be 
made public later. 

In addition to the open sessions, 
there is to be an Executive Session, 
tentatively set for the evening of 
October 31, for the election of offi- 
cers and members of the Executive 
Committee and the transaction of 
routine business of the Convention. 

With the removal of all travel 
restrictions, it was decided by the 
Convention’s Executive Committee 
to hold the Annual Meeting but at 
this time it appears impractical to 
hold 1945 meetings of the Legal, 
Financial, Industrial and Agency 
Sections in conjunction with the 
gathering of the main body of the 
Convention. 

Naturally, the time factor pre- 
vents an Annual Meeting of the 
broad scope of previous years. Con- 
sequently, it is planned to make the 
meeting an informal affair, devoted 
to important committee reports and 
open discussions of pressing prob- 


lems now facing the life insurance 
business. The customary formal in-— 
vitations sent out in previous years 
in connection with the Annual 
Meeting are not being issued for 
this meeting. 

Hon. James M. McCormack, In- 
surance Commissioner for Tennes- 
see and President, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
has been invited to address the meet- 
ing. Present indications are that the 
other speakers will be men who are 
active in the life insurance industry. 
Previously, talks by several out- 
standing business leaders from other 
fields of business and industry have 
been features of American Life 
Convention meetings. This arrange- 
ment, including, of course, some 
prominent men from Canada, un- 
doubtedly will be resumed at the 
1946 meeting. 

It is requested that hotel accom- 
modations be arranged directly with 
the management of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel by those planning to 
attend this year’s meeting. 
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FAMILY MAINTENANCE PLAN 


5] t r7 0 U U (20 Years) with income equivalent to 3% on 
°40,000 


PLUS 


om | 1 > 1 1 1 Cash (payable as income, if preferred) 


GUARANTEES: (If death occurs within 20 years from date 


of issue) 
$ 100 Monthly for 240 Months 
x 240 


$24,000 Total income payments, and then 
10,000 Cash (payable as income, if preferred) 


$34,000 Total returns 


GUARANTEES: (If death occurs after 20 years from date of 
issue) 


5] 1 , t 1 ( Cash (payable as income, if preferred) 


Pays Annual Dividends Attractive Conversion Privileges 
Also written on 10-Year and 15-Year Plans 


Massachusele Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Alexander T. Maclean. President OCTOB 
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HILE it is not my purpose 
W:: spend a great deal of time 
on the history of the Stand- 

ard Non-Forfeiture and Valuation 
Laws, it is desirable to sketch the 
origin of these enactments as a back- 
sround for further discussion. 
These bills arose out of the recom- 
mendations of a special committee 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, appointed 
by the President of that body in 
1937 and consisting of the Actuaries 
of five State insurance departments, 
a representative from the American 
Institute of Actuaries and one from 
the Actuarial Society of America. 
The recommendation of these com- 
mittees will be found in two vol- 
umes* in which there were developed 
the Commissioners 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table, and 
model legislation designed to recog- 
nize the use of that table as well as 
the 1941 Standard Industrial Table, 
based on a concurrent experience 
among industrial policyholders, and 
adopted by the New York Insurance 
Department some three or four years 
ago, as well as to place in the statutes 
a new system of determining non- 
forfeiture benefits on a_ basis 
whereby standards of solvency and 
non-forfeiture benefits are deter- 
mined independently of each other. 
The preparation of these reports 
covered a period of approximately 
five years, during which time the 
Commissioner’s committee received 
the constructive criticisms and sug- 
gestions of committees of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
as well as the benefit of technical 
discussions by the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. In addition, the 
Insurance Commissioners themselves 





*(1) Report of the Committee to Study the 
Need for a New Mortality Table and Related 
Opics., 

(2) Reports and Statements on Non-For- 
leiture Benefits and Related Matters Available 
trom Actuarial Society of America or American 
Institute of Actuaries. 
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appointed a special committee of 
Commissioners to review the sugges- 
tions of the aforementioned com- 
mittees and out of this cooperative 
effort grew the model legislation for 
the Standard Non-Forfeiture and 
Valuation Laws now enacted in a 
number of States. 

This was a movement initiated by 
the regulatory authorities with the 
cooperation of the industry, inter- 
ested in a desire to provide the 
American public with the safest and 
most equitable basis for the issue of 
policies that could be devised. I 
think it may be said safely that this 
purpose has been achieved to as 
great an extent as is possible in the 
completion of any program where 
conflicting interests are involved, 
and matters of personal opinion are 
reflected in the final result. 


Legal Status 

— 

In the interests of sound state 
supervision, and in the interests of 
uniformity in state laws, both the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America have approved the enact- 
ment of these statutes in the various 
states in cooperation with the in- 
dividual Commissioners. Thus far, 
the program may be regarded as re- 
markably successful. In three years, 
the Standard legislation has been 
adopted in twenty-three states, while 
two states modified their laws so as 
to permit companies to operate un- 
der the principles of the plan. In 
nine additional states, the existing 
laws contain provisions which will 
permit companies to operate under 
the plan proposed, without addi- 
tional legislation. Therefore, out of 
forty-nine jurisdictions, there re- 
main but fifteen in which legislation 
is required to place the program in 
full operation country-wide. At the 


present time, the plan is available 
for operation in states where 68% 
of the country’s population resides. 
Let us consider for a moment 
exactly what this legislation does. It 
abolishes, effective January 1, 1948, 
the American Experience Table of 
Mortality with which life insurance 
has lived for the last forty or fifty 
years. It substitutes in its stead the 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table, known among 
actuaries as the CSO Table, con- 
structed on the basis of life insurance 
company experience during the 
decade 1930 to 1940, supplemented 
by a margin adequate for contingen- 
cies and fluctuations in mortality. It 
permits the use of this table for both 
the determination of reserves and 
the calculation of non-forfeiture 
benefits and will undoubtedly be- 
come the basis for the calculation of 
premium rates. In the case of in- 
dustrial insurance, it substitutes for 
similar purposes, the 1941 Standard 
Industrial Mortality Table for the 
Standard Industrial Table of 1907. 


Current Theory 

The program contains a new basis 
for the calculation of non-forfeiture 
benefits whereby such determination 
is made independently of the reserve 
standard. In other words, the policy 
provisions are determined on an a 
priort basis and permit the deter- 
mination of reserves on a basis dif- 
ferent from that used in calculating 
the non-forfeiture benefits. The 
present system of attaching non- 
forfeiture benefits to the valuation 
reserve, which is entirely a balance 
sheet function, arises out of the first 
Massachusetts law, designed by Eli- 
zur Wright, and is based on a philos- 
ophy which might -be explained 
briefly as follows. 

Because of the increase in mor- 
tality rates with increasing age, the 
insured under a level premium pol- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Guertin Billsk—Continued 


icy pays a premium higher than 
necessary to meet current mortality 
costs in the early years of his policy 
and the excesses are accumulated to 
meet deficiencies in current costs in 
the later years. This results in the 
necessity for a reserve. According 
to Elizur Wright’s theory, the in- 
sured has an equitable interest in this 
reserve and, in the event that he de- 
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Although John Q. Public values the life insurance that protects him, he 
has not yet learned to properly appreciate the counsel of his insurance 
agent. Here at Central Life, we appreciate the full importance of the role 
the agent plays in properly applying insurance to the best interest of his 
client. We know the value of his service . . . both to the client and to 
ourselves. We also know that life insurance begins with the agent. It is 
only after he has converted a prospect into a policyholder that life in- 
surance goes to work. That's why in our advertising, direct mail and pro- 
motional activities, we are primarily concerned with uncovering prospects 
for the agent and helping him to increased sales. 
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faults on his policy, a certain portion 
thereof should be available to him as 
a non-forfeiture benefit. There is 
nothing unsound in this reasoning 
except that it does not take into con- 
sideration all the facts in connection 
with the issuing of a policy of insur- 
ance. It is unrealistic in that it does 
not recognize the fact that company 
expenses do not fall at equal rate 
at all policy durations and, further- 
more, it does not recognize that the 



















basis of reserves may necessitate 
changes in accordance with varying 
economic conditions. 


_ The new statutes recognize these 
conditions by separating the two pur- 
poses for which legislation specifies 
mortality tables and interest rates, 
It recognizes that the policy provi- 
sions are a matter of contract and 
not a matter of financial statements. 
It recognizes that the determination 
of reserves is a balance sheet matter 
and not properly a matter of con- 
tract between the policyholder and 
the company. Accordingly, the new 
statutes require that the policy shall 
contain non-forfeiture benefits ac- 
cording to a formula which is in- 
tended to recognize the incidence of 
expenses and to require the com- 
panies to pay out, in non-forfeiture 
benefits, amounts which are com- 
mensurate with the actual accumula- 
tion of funds on individual policies 
in accordance with actuarial assump- 
tions suitable to the time that they 
were issued. The policyholder and 
the company agree on what the bene- 
fits shall be and, once agreed upon, 
they remain unchanged for the dura- 
tion of the contract. 


Determination of Reserves 


The determination of a basis of 
reserves, however, is a different mat- 
ter. This is a measure of the com- 
pany’s aggregate liabilities to all the 
policyholders and is not intended as 
a sum of the liabilities of individual 
policyholders. In other words, the 
reserves are designed to be based on 
what one might call a grand average 
or cross section of mortality, accord- 
ing to interest assumptions subject 
to change from time to time, appli- 
cable to all policies within some des- 
ignated category. It is well recog- 
nized among actuaries that the re- 
serve on the policy is not an exact 
quantity and is not susceptible of in- 
dividual calculation. However, it is 
recognized that the aggregate reserve 
on a group of policies is susceptible 
of calculation and that to apply such 
a calculation to individual policies 
involves erroneous assumptions. The 
plan on which the new laws is based 
does not involve the assumption of 
individual reserves, it recognizes 
that the reserve standard is some- 
thing which is susceptible of change 
from time to time as economic con- 
ditions may dictate. 
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Non-forfeiture Benefits 


Another way of saying this is to 
point out that the determination of 
non-forfeiture benefits, made at the 
time the policy is issued, involves the 
best estimates at that time of what 
the company will be able to do in 
the way of benefits to its policyhold- 
ers for the premium charged. The 
reserve standard is set up subject to 
variation from time to time on such 
basis as will make secure the com- 
pany 's promise to carry out the pro- 
visions of the policy as_ recited 
therein. Accordingly, policies issued 
under the new laws are unlikely to 
state what the reserve basis will be 
but will define the non-forfeiture 
benefits alone. The establishment of 
the reserve standard then becomes a 
matter for the operation of the stat- 
ute and will appear, appropriately 
defined, in the financial statement of 
the company. 


You are undoubtedly interested in 
the practical effects, so far as pre- 
mium rates and dividends are con- 
cerned, whether the enactment of 
the new laws will result in an in- 
crease or decrease of the cost of in- 
surance to policyholders, as well as 
any resultant changes in the non- 
forfeiture benefits. 


Net Cost 


The low rate of return which com- 
panies are receiving on the invest- 
ment of new funds does not arise 
solely as a result of their large in- 
vestments in Government bonds. In- 
vestments of the first quality are 
earning excessively low rates of re- 
turn and most economists are of the 
opinion that there are good reasons 
to believe that such low returns will 
continue for a long period of time. 
lt is necessary therefore that com- 
panies assume lower rates of interest 
in calculating premiums, reserves 
and non-forfeiture benefits than have 
been in effect heretofore. The sub- 
stitution of the new table at a time 
such as this means that its effect on 
policyholder costs will be hidden to 
a great degree. 


Gross premium rates, in the case 
of participating insurance, are not 
a measure of the cost of the policy 
to the insured. The future course of 
dividend scales must be anticipated 
in making any prediction as to the 
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to serve the American Public 
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GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 








net cost under the new plan of opera- 
tion. The reduction in the interest 
rate will mean considerably larger 
elements of excess interest in the 
dividend while the substitution of 
the new mortality table will mean a 
substantial decrease in the mortality 
factor. The decline in the mortality 
factor, however, will be accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the 
loading factor and the total amount 
of dividends paid on a given policy 
for a given premium will remain 
very largely the same in the aggre- 
gate, but the incidence thereof will 
be changed radically. Under present 
conditions, the production of a divi- 
dend scale with dividends increasing 





by duration, with equity to all policy- 
holders, is an almost impossible task. 
Under the new plan, dividends in 
the early years will be relatively 
small but they will increase substan- 
tially in the later policy years. With 
the operation of compound inter- 
est, it may be concluded that the then 
aggregate dividends over a substan- 
tial period of time, for a given pol- 
icy which remains in force, will be 
larger than they would be were the 
old system to be continued. The 
present value of all the future pre- 
miums less dividends, assuming 
equity in all cases, should remain 
approximately unchanged by the use 
of the new bases. 
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FROM EVERY QUARTER 


Testimonials acclaim the 


FROM THE NORTH 


“As time goes on, the more 


enthusiastic I become about 
the Mutual Lifetime Com- 
pensation Plan. Service Fees, 
Efficiency Income and the Re- 
tirement Income Plan spell 
steadily increasing income and 
security in old age.” 
RAY C. WISHART 
Le Sueur, Minn. 








FROM THE WEST 


“Additional compensation for 
quality business is an import- 
ant new source of income. This, 
combined with lifetime service 
fees and the Company’s con- 
tributory retirement plan gives 
assurance of a very satisfactory 
income for one’s entire life.” 


H. WASHINGTON DODGE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MUTUAL LIFETIME COMPENSATION PLAN 


FROM THE EAST 


“This Plan gives one peace of 


mind and that’s what we all 
desire most. It has great pos- 
sibilities for the young men 
entering the business.” 


MARTIN P. KENNEDY 
Scranton, Penna. 





FROM THE SOUTH 


“The new Mutual Lifetime 
Compensation Plan is an an- 
swer to the underwriter’s 
prayer. Commissions, Renew- 
als, Service Fees, Efficiency 
Income and Pension Plan, 


enable me to say in all sincerity 

that I face the future with 

greater confidence than ever. 
TOMMY MARTIN 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Our 2nd Ceniury of Sewice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


“Firsl in fimerica” 


34 NASSAU STREET 


Lewis W. Douglas, Aresitink 


NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
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seem to be much connection be- 

tween this subject and the theme 
selected for this convention—‘Life 
Insurance in a Dynamic Democ- 
racy.’ I suppose we can think of 
many things as essential to a dy- 
namic democracy, and I suppose 
most will agree that such a democ- 
racy must above all rely upon a body 
of citizens each of whom, individu- 
ally, is meeting in full his own re- 
sponsibilities in whatever work he 
may be called upon to do. 

We underwriters have been en- 
trusted with the privilege of provid- 
ing life insurance protection to the 
American public. If we do this well 
a future which for many people 
might otherwise be dark, will be 
bright, and we will be doing our bit 
in making democracy dynamic. What 
is the alternative? I see only one an- 
swer. Either we must give this serv- 
ice or someone else will. The oppor- 
tunity is ours. 

I suppose it might be asked here 
what has all this to do with my sub- 
ject—“The Debit Invites the Dy- 
namic Prospector.” I am coming, 
by inches, to the point—namely, that 
if we are going to do our job well 
we have just about got to begin with 
prospecting because the public won’t 
come to us. If it did there would be 
no need for life insurance agents. 
Now, I am no authority on prospect- 
ing; in fact, in my own Company, 
last year, upwards of 5,000 men— 
and women—placed $100,000 or 
more of business. I am sure my 
methods are no better than theirs, 
and I suspect the methods of many 
may be a lot better than mine be- 
cause they wrote more business than 
I did; the same is true of under- 
writers on debits for many other 
companies. I can only offer, for 
what it may be worth, a few of my 
own experiences. 


Tex may not, at first glanit® 
























Ask for It 


When I first took a debit I didn’t 
have any prospects—that is, I 
thought I didn’t have any prospects. 
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Assistant Manager, Westchesfe 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Corp 


No one called me on the telephone 
or stopped me in the street ; no one 
asked me for life insurance; what 
is more, no one, at any time, has 
ever asked me for life insurance, 
and I am beginning to doubt that 
any one ever will. Well, that put it 
squarely up to me, and I began to 
do some heavy thinking. It dawned 
on me that if people didn’t ask me 
maybe I ought to ask them. I re- 
membered the remarks of a friend 
of mine. “You know,” he said, 
“knowledge, techniques, and _ skills 
have their place in selling, but never 
forget that you will never get an 
order unless you ask for it.” Ona 
debit you can’t help meeting people, 
but I had to admit that I hadn’t been 
doing much asking. So I began 
asking people, and I’ve continued 
asking people. In fact, at first I 
didn’t do much more than that. In 
the meantime I have been improving 
my techniques but I still don’t for- 
get that no matter what else I may 
do I won't get the order, or the app, 
unless I ask for it, and that I won’t 
get a chance to ask unless I get out 
and see people. 

As soon as I began to think about 
it I waked up to the fact that I really 
had a great many people whom I 
could ask. That is one of the advan- 
tages of a debit. I never counted 
them, but I had, I suppose, about 
500 families upon whom I was call- 
ing for premiums, or other service, 
in the Weekly Premium, Monthly 
Premium, and regular Ordinary De- 
partments. That is a good, big num- 
ber of people—as many as a town 
of 2,500 and they are all mine; but 
it wasn’t an exceptional debit; just 
average. I had access to their 








homes ; I didn’t need any introduc- 
tion; they knew me. What’s more, 
they had neighbors, friends, and 


relatives. 
Organized Asking 


I soon learned, though, that while 
asking was a big help and away 
ahead of not asking at all, that I had 
to organize my asking. Like every 
other fieldman in our Company, it 
was my practice to make out a work 
sheet in advance of each week’s pre- 
mium calls, but while I had been 
listing on the sheet the premium and 
other service calls I intended to 
make, I hadn’t been putting down 
on my list any prospecting or can- 
vass calls. I corrected that by in- 
cluding in my list, every week, any- 
where from ten to twenty prospect- 
ing calls. Of course we men on 
debits have a debit book in which 
our weekly and monthly policyhold- 
ers are listed, together with the poli- 
cies owned by them in our Company. 
Then we have another file—which 
we call the X05—in which our Reg- 
ular Ordinary policyholders are 
listed. From what I knew of the 
families on my debit, and of the 
insurance they owned, I picked out 
each week those whose insurance 
seemed inadequate. 

Then, during the week, I made a 
service call on each of the families 
I had listed. In the course of the 
call I would present to each of the 
families what we call a Form 3036; 
this is an attractive folder in which 
the insurance on every member of 
the family can be listed, and when 
completed, it is left with the family 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dynamic Prospector—Continued 


for filing with their policies. It is 
a record of the insurance owned in 
the family in our Company and is 
something which most people are 
glad to have. 

I would ask—and this is the dif- 
ference, at least in my case—be- 
tween organized and unorganized 
asking; “Mrs. Smith, I notice that 
it has been five years since Mr. 
Smith bought his last policy. Have 
there been any changes in the family 


since then?”” Sometimes the answer 
is “no.” Very often Mrs. Smith 
would say, “Oh, we have had another 
child since then” or “Well, Jane has 
married” or something else about 
the family. 

Or I might ask, as another ques- 
tion, ““Mrs. Smith, is this insurance 
which Mr. Smith has in the Metro- 
politan the only insurance he owns ?”’ 
Frequently I would learn that this 
was, in fact, his only insurance, or 
that he might have a Group policy 
or one or two other policies in other 
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companies. 

I might then say, “Mrs. Smith, 
don’t you think it would be a good 
thing for Mr. Smith to bring his in- 
surance program up to date? If he 
will be in this evening I will be 
around this way and stop in to talk 
to him.” I would then arrange an 
appointment for that evening, or 
for whatever other time Mrs. Smith 
might suggest as more convenient. 
At the same time, I would enquire 
about his age, and other pertinent 
information, so that when I called 
I could bring in a plan or recom- 
mendation appropriate to his needs, 
Using this method I had as many 
appointments as I could keep. 


Social Security Technique 


With me, my best business-getter 
was through Social Security. In 
towns and cities where there is any 
kind of manufacturing or factory 
industry—and that includes almost 
every community—almost every em- 
ployed man and woman today is un- 
der covered employment. Moreover, 
most people don’t know that their 
Social Security may have a possible 
value to them of $10,000 or $15,000 
or more but that they have got to do 
something themselves to realize on 
this value. It offers, I believe, the 
biggest prospecting opportunity open 
to the agent today, and particularly 
to the agent on the debit because he 
is in closer touch with this large 
employed group than is anyone in 
the business. It is to this opportunity 
in particular that I refer when I 
suggest that the debit invites the 
dynamic prospector. He needs to be 
dynamic to measure up to the op- 
portunity. 

When calling on the home I ask 
such questions as these of the wife, 
or of the husband if he is at home. 
If he isn’t at home I arrange an 
appointment : 

“Mrs. Smith, your husband is cov- 
ered under Social Security, isn't 
he “ 

“Do you know the conditions 
which control the amount of benefits 
your husband would receive?” 

“Do you know the amount which 
he would be entitled to receive 
monthly at age 65?” 

“Do you know the amount which 
you would receive if your husband 
should die before retirement?” 
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Do you know the conditions 
which govern what you would re- 
ceive after your husband’s retire- 
ment ?” 

“Do you know the conditions re- 
lating to the payment of a lump sum 
death benefit ?” 

‘Do you know the benefits which 
would be payable to dependent chil- 
dren or dependent parents ?” 

[t isn’t necessary to ask all these 
questions, because almost any one 
of them will do. The answer almost 
invariably is that the prospect doesn’t 
know and the way is opened for an 
appointment. When you call on the 
prospect and give him the answers, 
the way is almost always open for 
a plan that will enable the prospect, 
or any member of his family, to 
get full benefit from the Social Se- 
curity owned. 

My file of Ordinary policyholders 
—we call it the XO5—is another 
good source of prospects. I may 
make an appointment through the 
wife when I am in the home for 
other service; or if the policyholder, 
as is the case with many Ordinary 
policyholders, is one on whom I may 
call only occasionally, I arrange with 
my Manager to send a letter to him 
which reads like this :— 


Arousing Interest 


“12 Questions to Ask 
About Your Life Insurance 


“The enclosed leaflet is about a 
Policy Review Service. 


“I have asked our representative 
to call and give you this service, 
which is offered to policyholders of 
the Metropolitan without charge. 


“He will review the questions 
listed in the accompanying leaflet. 
This letter is sent so that you may 
know in advance the reason for his 
visit. 

“You may find, of course, that 
some of the questions will not be 
of concern to you. On the other 
hand, it is probable that there will 
be at least two or three which should 
have your attention. 

Very truly yours,” 


The questions in the leaflet to 
which the letter refers are these: 
1. Do we have your correct mail- 
ing address? Are premium notices 
being received promptly? 
2. Have any of the beneficiaries 
changed their names? 


OCTOBER I, 


1945 








“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what we 
who are now far from home want 


and need. Please send me 25 


copies so that I can pass them on 


to others over here.” 


And SO>» in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men 
in the armed services, following their 
reading of the Company’s 32 page booklet 
on National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and 
impartial, is always appreciated. That ts 
why the life underwriter under arms, his 
buddies, and his loved ones at home, all 
regard Your Life Insurance so highly. It 
is concerned only with the serviceman’s 
life insurance problems. It outlines clear- 
ly the unique benefits of National Service 
life insurance. It urges the serviceman, 
without exception, to retain and convert 
to a permanent plan his government 
policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 
that job done with a minimum of effort. 


Eourrantr LIFE OF IDWA 
Qounded 1967 


Home Office 


3. Are there children not yet 
named as beneficiaries? 

4. Have there been any changes 
among other dependents? 

5. Have you named a contingent 
beneficiary or beneficiaries? 

6. Have you any policies not 
now in benefit which might be eligi- 
ble for reinstatement ? 

7. Have you loans on any of 
your insurance? If so, have you 
availed yourself of the Company’s 
plan for the convenient repayment 
of policy loans? 

8. Have you taken advantage of 
your right to have your insurance 





Des Moines 


paid as a monthly income? 
9. Should any of your insurance 
be designated to: 
(a) pay off a mortgage 
(b) supply educational funds 
(c) provide a retirement in- 
come, etc. ? 

10. Have you made provisions for 
income in the event of sickness or 
accident ? 

11. Does your wife (or other 
beneficiary) know where your poli- 
cies are kept? 

12. Are you covered under the re- 
vised Social Security Act? If so, do 

(Continued on page 38) 
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eee WROTE A 
GENTLEMAN FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


In answering this letter we explained that literally EVERYTHING 
Mr. E. sold in the process of making $5,528.09 in his first three 
months with the Franklin was “especially attractive.” Three exclu- 
sive Franklin contracts constituted practically all of his sales during 
that period—and since. 


Aeres The Sreakdown... 


Life commissions for the three months (most of them 
on the exclusive President’s Protective Invest- 


OO a ee ee eee Ci 
Commissions on the Lifetime Disability Income Plan 
(an exclusive Franklin contract) . a 


Commissions on the Guaranteed Life Annuity 
(another exclusive Franklin contract) . . . $1,800.00 





ns SO Ae es. eee ee 


Perhaps Mr. E. might have done as well without these exclusive 
Franklin contracts. But the fact is that his splendid earnings have 
been based almost entirely on these three plans. 


Why not inquire about a Franklin agency franchise. Perhaps in a 
few months we can include you in our alphabet of stars. 


P. S.—Mr. E. is still doing well. Last month his volume totaled $261,700. In the 
first week of the current month he sold $200,000 more. 
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. 14 COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 






Over $335,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 
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Agent's 


insurance 1s to assume a very 

great responsibility to society. 
There are very few other profes- 
sions in which the opportunity to 
serve is as great as it is in our busi- 
ness. Life insurance is the only f- 
nancial plan ever evolved by man 
that can take the uncertainty out of 
life. It is the only contract that a 
man can buy for the future delivery 
of money. Men do want money— 
today—tomorrow—and every day to 
the end of time, in order that they 
and their families may have the 
necessities and possibly some of the 
luxuries of life. 

Very few men fully realize how 
great a part life insurance may play 
in the future well-being and happi- 
ness of their families. If they knew 
as much as we know about this great 
institution of life insurance, they 
would have bought long before we 
ever called on them. 

Our responsibility is to take the 
message to them and to show them 
just how their life’s ambitions may 
be realized through life insurance. 
To do that we need a prospect and 
an interview. 

How are we going to get this pros- 
pect? Hunt for him. I am reminded 
of a story of a boy who always found 
more Easter eggs than anyone else. 
Someone asked him why it was that 
he always found so many, to which 
he replied, “I don’t know, unless it 
is because I look in more places.” 
Now doesn’t that same thing apply 
to our business? We need to hunt 
Easter eggs, which, in other words, 
are prospects. 


Ti: BE engaged in the sale of life 


Interview 


Having found or selected our 
prospect, we need to get our inter- 
view under the most favorable con- 
ditions, to my mind the hardest 
problem the life insurance man has 
to face. At least, it is the hardest 
problem with which I have to con- 
tend; I wish I could solve it. 


OCTOBER I, 1945 


Responsibility 


by THEO M. GREEN, C.L.U. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Oklahoma City 


Throughout the years, I have 
picked up some ideas which have 
been helpful to me and which I am 
very glad to share with you. 

Betore | call on a man I always 
circularize him. I want him to know 
that | am going to call on him, and 
1 want him to know that I am call- 
ing on him to talk about life insur- 
ance. If | do not get a favorable 
reception, I haven't lost anything, 
because | never could have done 
any good with him anyway. 

{ have found that if approached in 
the proper manner, men are not only 
willing but anxious to talk about 
their problems, and believe me they 
do have problems. 

But the prospect must believe 
that we can be of some assistance 
to him in solving those problems. 
That means we must have prestige 
when we go into his office or we 
must build up prestige before he is 
going to discuss his plan of life with 
us. 


First Impression 


The prospect’s first impression of 
a salesman is very important and 
our personal appearance plays a very 
prominent part in our business. Sup- 
pose a man walked into your office, 
his suit not pressed, shoes needing a 
shine, and in general, a careless ap- 
pearance. Would you want to do 
business with him? Certainly not! 
Therefore, to my mind, one of the 
first requisites to sell an interview 
is that we make a good impression. 

Men like to deal with successful 
men and if we do not look the part, 
we will not get very far. 


There are times when it seems that 
a man just doesn’t want to talk 
about lite insurance, and I have 
learned never to attempt to inter- 
view a man against his wishes or 
even under unfavorable circum- 
stances. It may be that it just isn’t 
the day or it miay be that I am just 
not the one. it I think it is the 
wrong day, I get out just as quickly 
as possible and go back at some other 
time. If I believe that I am just not 
the one to do business with him, I 
leave him for someone who has a bet- 
ter contract. | do not want to spoil 
him for somebody else, because ev- 
ery sale that is made, whether by 
me or some other life insurance man, 
helps the business of life insurance 
and, incidentally, helps me. 


Let Prospect Talk 


But now let us assume that you 
are in his office under favorable 
circumstances and that he is willing 
to listen to you. Don’t give him the 
third degree. Don’t start by asking 
him a lot of personal questions. 
What difference does it make to a 
prospect that his birthday is April 
13th, that he is married, has two 
children, and that he has $15,000 
of life insurance? Yet, the average 
agent seeks that exact information. 
Give your prospect a chance to talk. 
He will if you lead him. 

Sometimes I think maybe we have 
been all wrong about this selling of 
life insurance. Some years ago, a 
good friend of mine who is a na- 
tionally known writer made refer- 
ence in one of his articles to the fact 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agent's Responsibility—Continued 


that people who came to his office 
to sell various things received from 
his secretary a soft answer which 
turneth away wrath and life insur- 
ance “pests.” I didn’t like it and I 
proceeded to burn him up in a let- 
ter, telling him what life insurance 
could do for people. (Incidentally, 
he took some of the ideas from my 
letter, wrote an article about it and 
sold it not only to magazines but to 
20 life insurance companies.) In his 


reply to me, he said that he had 
often written that life insurance soli- 
citors were the greatest benefactors 
in the world and that he was proud 
that he had first written, “Many 
men would not drown a cat, leaving 
her kittens to starve, yet hadn’t one 
cent of life insurance.” He further 
explained that he poked fun at all 
kinds of people and that somehow 
he felt that they had a sense of 
humor that enabled them to laugh 
and he had no idea it would offend. 
Shortly after that I wrote an article 
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On October 13, 1875, The Prudential be- 
gan business in Newark, New Jersey, under 
the name of The Prudential Friendly 


From those humble beginnings, we have 
consistently grown and today have 23 mil- 
lion policyholders in the United States and 


We are conscious of ‘our responsibilities 
for leadership in giving the public the high- 
est type of life insurance service. 


We are proud of our past . . . confident 
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for a magazine and sent it to h 
for criticism. He summed it all 4 
in these words, “Do not be afraid § 
use the pronoun ‘I;’ tell of your ows 
personal experiences. Never ming 
telling about life insurance. That ig 
why life insurance men are ‘pests!’ 
Tell about yourself, the funny things, 
the pathetic things, the human inter- 
est things that have happened to you 
as an insurance agent.” 


Motivating Stories 


And so since that time I| have 
found that one of my greatest assets 
has been the use of motivating hu- 
man interest stories throughout ey- 
ery step of the interview, because 
it provides me with a sympathetic, 
interested audience that 1 can obtain 
no other way. These stories should 
be gauged to apply to the three 
things that beset every man: 


1. Premature death. 
2. Disability. 
3. Old age. 


When you actually show a man 
that you can solve any one or all of 
these problems, somehow or other, 
he is going to scratch up the money 
to take care of the annual deposits. 


We have a far greater responsi- 
bility than just making a few dollars 
in commissions. No feeble effort on 
our part will get the job done. We 
must not only meet rebuffs day after 
day but we must also go on telling 
the story of this great institution of 
life insurance, and when we do men 
will accept their responsibility. So 
often, men do not understand what 
you are trying to sell them, but for 
heaven’s sake, do not try to sell 
them a policy; sell them bread and 
butter and clothing and _ shelter. 
Every man wants his family to think 
he is the greatest dad in the world. 
He is just waiting for you to show 
him how to make good on that opin- 
ion. 


Responsibility 


Many little children, watching 
their daddies go away today are 
asking this question, “Daddy, when 
are you coming back ?”” Many thou- 
sands of those daddies are not going 
to return. Fortunately, the Govern- 
ment is providing insurance at low 
rates for men who go into service. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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By O. DVD. 


Fountain, Elliott & Rateman. Dallas. 





Burden is on Accident Insurer to 
prove that paralysis was result of 
disease. 


OLUMBIAN National Life In- 

surance Company issued its acci- 
dent insurance policy to Walter A. 
Mitchell insuring “against loss re- 
sulting from bodily injuries effected 
directly and independently of all 
other causes through accidental 
means * * *, as hereinafter speci- 
fied, subject to the provisions and 
limitations contained herein.” The 
policy further provided that “‘this 
policy does not cover death or in- 
juries resulting from disease, in- 
fectious or otherwise * * *.” At 
the date of the alleged accident 
April 2, 1934, insured was 62 years 
old. He had lived an active life 
as a bond salesman in St. Louis, 
Missouri. He and his wife were 
Christian Scientists and he had never 
sought medical care. His wife testi- 
fied that before April 2, 1934, she 
had never known the insured to be 
ill; that he was a very active man; 
that he liked to mow the lawn and 
work in his garden and engaged in 
other physical exercise. 

On April 2, 1934 the insured ate 
his supper, worked for an hour in 
his garden and went into the base- 
ment of his home to fix the fire for 
the night. When he stooped to walk 
under a hot-air pipe he struck his 
head high on the left forehead 
against the pipe and received what 
he described as a hard or “dirty” 
bump. He was not knocked down 
or unconscious, nor was the skin 
broken. Shortly thereafter he went 
to bed, became unconscious so that 
he could not be aroused for two days 
and when he regained consciousness 
could not move his right side, arm 
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or leg, and could not talk. In about 
two weeks he regained his speech 
and told his wife about the accident 
policy. A claim was filed with the 
company, payment refused and the 
company cancelled the policy and 
returned the unearned premium. 

The insured did not receive any 
medical aid until December 1939. 
Shortly after the insured was 
stricken, however, a Christian Sci- 
ence practitioner was called and later 
she went to his home to see him. 
She and the agent of the insurance 
company were the only persons the 
insured ever told about the bump 
on his head and both were dead at 
the time of the trial. 

Dr. Pernoud was hired as an ex- 
pert witness to answer hypothetical 
questions at the trial. He was a li- 
censed physician, a general surgeon, 
and a teacher in the St. Louis Uni- 
versity Medical School. This wit- 
ness testified that with reasonable 


medical certainty he could say that 











the blow on the head caused the 
paralysis and it “is a perfectly na- 
tural result following such injury 
to the brain * * *.” 

The Supreme Court of Missouri 
on March 5, 1945, held that Dr. 
Pernoud’s testimony was substantial 
evidence that the insured’s condi- 
tion was caused by the blow on his 
head. The court did not agree with 
the insurance company that the 
plaintiff had the burden to show 
“that the paralysis was not caused 
by disease,” stating that since the 
case of Fetter vs. Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., 1/4 Mo. 256, 73 S.W. 
592, 61 L.R.A. 459, 97 Am. St. 
Rep. 560, it has been the law in Mis- 
souri that the burden is on the 
defendant to prove that condition 
or death of the insured was caused 
by disease in those policies that had 
the same or similar clause that is in 
this policy. In the Fetter case the 
policy had the phrase “independent 
of all other causes,” which is found 
in the policy in the present case. The 
court stated that regardless of the 
view of courts in other states, the 
law is well established in Missouri 
and they think it is sound. 

The insurance company intro- 
duced in evidence a letter from the 
Christian Science practitioner to the 
general agent of the insurance com- 
pany stating that Mitchell was in 
an almost helpless condition with 
what seemed to be a stroke of paral- 
ysis. The court held that the prac- 
titioner was not a physician and her 
conclusions as to the insured’s phvs- 
ical condition would have no proba- 
tive force and should not have been 
admitted in evidence. Waterous v. 
Columbian National Life Insurance 


Company, 186 SW (2d) 456. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Insured has no right to a loan on life 

insurance policies irrevocably as- 

signed to his wife even with her 
consent. 


Y SEPARATE instruments the 

insured relinquished his right to 
change the beneficiaries without 
their consent, nominated his wife 
Caroline as sole beneficiary and 
assigned to her all the insured’s 
rights in and to the benefits of the 
policies. The wife then designated 
beneficiaries—the interest income to 


herself for life; thereafter the in- 
come to her son, Martin H. Webster, 
with the privilege of withdrawing 
for himself the principal upon reach- 
ing 30 years of age; thereafter, the 
principal to his issue, if any; there- 
after, the interest to her daughter, 
Cecile B. Webster; thereafter the 
principal to her issue, if any ; should 
Caroline predecease the insured, all 
right, title and interest in the poli- 
cies to vest in her son, or, if her son 
not living, in her daughter. 


The insured thereafter demanded 
of the company a loan for the full 


Sales 


ARE BETTER 


Pacific Mutual’s new paid business for 1944 


shows a 59% increase. 


Sales are better for the Pacific Mutual under- 


writer, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- 


initized, proved process of prospecting and 


merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 


General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 


selves ‘trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 


of favorable factors that makes 


for selling success. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“Help Fight Inflation 


—Buy Life Insurance”’ 
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accrued loan value of the two life 
insurance policies. His wife, sop 
and daughter signed and consented 
to this demand and they also, ip 
another document “consented” to 
the revocation of the designation of 
beneficiaries theretofore made by the 
wife. The insurance company re. 
fused to make the loan and declined 
to accept the revocation of the desig. 
nation of beneficiaries previously 
made by the wife. 

At the time of the trial the son and 
daughter were both unmarried and 
without issue. 

The trial court declared 
decree, among other things: 


1. That the wife is the owner and 
holder of both policies. 

2. That since the son and 
daughter are unmarried and with- 
out issue, the existence of issue is 
a mere possibility. 

3. That any rights of unborn is- 
sue are dependent upon the 

(a) their coming into being, 
and (b) the lack of prior consump- 
tion of policy proceeds by the son 
or daughter. 

4. That consent to a loan on the 
insurance policies is required only 
of persons in being. 

5. That the wife, son, and 
daughter had a right to revoke the 
designation of unborn beneficiaries. 

6. That the insured has no rights 
to any loans on the insurance poli- 
cies. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the 9th Circuit held that since the 
wife had not made any application 
for a loan it is clear that the parties 
were seeking an advisory judgment 
upon a hypothetical rather than an 
actual issue in the case, whereas 
federal judicial power is limited to 
cases of actual justiciable contro- 
versies (citing Ashwander vs. Ten- 
nessee Valley Authoritv, 297 U. S. 
288, 80 L.Ed. 688, and other au- 
thorities ). 

The trial court was instructed to 
amend its judgment by striking 
therefrom all but the following 
declaration: “That the insured, 
Henry M. Webster, having assigned 
and transferred his entire interest 
in said policies and all his rights 
thereunder to his wife, Caroline H. 
Webster, now has no right to a 
loan on said policies or either of 
them.” 

The insurance company in its 


brief refers to Section 302(g) of 


in its 
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the Revenue Act of 1926 defining 
the legal incidents of ownership in 
an insurance policy, which includes 
the right of the insured to obtain 
a loan against the surrender value of 
the policy. It appears from their 
brief that the insurance company 
instituted or encouraged the suit 
because of their desire to have the 
general question of the ownership 
of such policies decided, for their 
future guidance. Under the decision 
of the court the rights of the unborn 
issue of the son and daughter bene- 
ficiaries remain undecided. State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Wor- 
cester, Mass. v. Webster, et al. 148 
Federal (2d) 315. 


TAXES 


Recently compiled figures show 
that although the national income 
has increased enormously the pro- 
portion taken in taxes has risen 
even higher. In 1913, all taxes were 
6.2% of the national income. By 
1922 they were 13.5% and by 1944 
they were 32.2%. Stated more em- 
phatically, if you work 6 days a 
week today you are contributing 2 
days each week toward paying 
taxes. Another way of looking at it 
is that you spend approximately 
one-third of your working time 
supporting the various governments. 


PICTORIAL PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New Company 


A. D. Lange, R. L. White and 
R. Blayne McCurry have organized 
the Pictorial Publishers, Inc., K. of 
P. Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Each man for the past several years 
has been associated with the Rough 
Notes Company. In the new or- 
ganization, Mr. Lange is president ; 
Mr. White, vice president and secre- 
tary and Mr. McCurry, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

The company will specialize in 
pictorial publications, visual selling 
aids and illustrated promotional 
literature for the insurance and 
financial fields. 
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WAR PAYMENTS HIGH 


Between Pearl Harbor and V-J 
Day, more than $9,000,000,000 was 
paid to American policyholders and 
beneficiaries by the life insurance 
companies of this country, it was 
reported last month by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. At the same 
time, total life insurance owned and 
funds accumulated in those policies 
reached new all-time peaks undis- 
turbed by the war’s impact. 


“The continuous and increasing 
flow of benefits into millions of 
homes has been one of the important 
stabilizing forces on the home front 
economy in these war years,” Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, Institute president, 
said in commenting on the war’s 
effect on life insurance. 


“Death benefit payments alone 
were $4,200,000 000 under 4,500,- 
000 policies and these gave urgently 
needed resources to many of the 
nation’s homes where income was 
suddenly cut off. Many of the 
families benefited were those of 
service men killed in action and yet 
the war’s effect on mortality was 
not as serious as anticipated at the 
outbreak, war claims being only 6% 
of total death benefits paid. The 
health record on the home front was 
one of remarkable progress in spite 
of doctor shortage and war pressure. 


$17,500,000,000 Paid and Credited 


“In addition, $4,900,000,000 was 
paid in benefits to living policyhold- 
ers and $8,500,000.000 was added to 
policy reserves for future payments. 
The aggregate of payments and 
credits was $17,600,000.000, nearly 
10% greater than the total of pre- 
miums paid in during these years.” 


Total life insurance owned 
reached a new peak during the war, 
topping $154,000,000000 on V-J 
Day. That is $30,000,000,000 
greater than the amount owned at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, an in- 
crease of 24%. Total funds accu- 
mulated back of this insurance 
during the war years exceeded $10,- 
000.000,000, bringing total assets to 
a new peak estimated at nearly $43,- 
000,000,000 on V-J Day. Of this, 
more than $18.500.000,000 was in 
U. S. Government securities, which 
were increased by nearly $12,000,- 
000,000 as the life insurance com- 


panies made record War Bond 
purchases. 

These company purchases of War 
Bonds represented only a portion of 
the contribution to war financing on 
the part of the business. At the out- 
break of the war, the life insurance 
agents threw their efforts behind 
the development of salary deduction 
plans for purchasing War Bonds 
and directly or indirectly they were 
responsible for the sale of many bil- 
lions of dollars in War Bonds in 


this way. 
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Agent, than the 

acid test of 
persistency in the 
business he writes. 
Most Guardsmen live 
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WE BELIEVE that life under- 
writing should be a _ profes- 
sional career; that in order to 
be happy and consequently suc- 
cessful, a man should first have 
the proper aptitude for the 
work, good tools and good 
_ training in how to use them. 


We select only those men 
with a high aptitude, provide 
them with a complete line of 
policy plans and train them in 
our three schools for—(1) Sales 
Training, (2) Advanced Under- 
writing (3) General 
Agents, plus follow-up coaching 
in the field. 


and 


A Farmers & Bankers Life 
man is a career man with a 
future. 


THE 
FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 
Snsurance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. 
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OQ HOPE for him—he’s in a 
rut.” 

“A rut is just a grave with the 
ends open.” 

Have you often heard these and 
similar remarks? Sure you have, 
and you’ve probably made them. Is 
the implication true, or have we been 
misled by what is no more than a 
half truth? 

Almost without exception, when 
we speak of someone as being in a 
rut we intend disapproval and infer 
the one spoken of needs sympathy, 
a kick in the pants, or a decent 
funeral. Maybe so, but probably our 
form of expression needs refine- 
ment. 

Being in a rut carries the thought 
of being so governed by habit that 
initiative and ambition are stifled— 
and there are plenty of people in 
that condition. However, the suc- 
cessful people are also in ruts so 
far as being governed by habits is 
concerned—the difference is in the 
character of the habits. 

When we repeat any action or ac- 
tivity often enough to make the do- 
ing of it almost automatic, we have 
developed a habit. That habit is a 
rut. It controls direction without 
need of conscious thought. In shav- 
ing, men follow habit in the routine 
of applying water, lather, blade, 
water, towel, and maybe lotion. 

Let us be grateful that by nature 
we are creatures of habit, for it 
would be terrible if we had to think 
out and plan everything we do every 
time we do it. We dress by habit, 
eat by habit, work and play by habit, 
so we are each one “in a rut.” The 
important question is, “What kind 
of a rut—that is, where does it 
lead?” Are our “habit ruts” success 
habits or failure habits? Optimistic 
or resigned? Aggressive or defen- 
sive? The difference is important. 

I’ve heard my daughter, in dis- 
cussing some acquaintance, say, 
“Aw! He’s a droop—he’s in a rut,” 
and she wasn’t meaning to be com- 
plimentary. I’ve also heard her say, 
“Oh him! Gee, he’s in the groove,” 
and she was meaning to be highly 
complimentary. 

Well, a rut and a groove are 
pretty much the same thing actually, 
but if we do distinguish between 
them and disapprove the person in 
the rut and approve the person in 
the groove, then the moral is simple 
—make habits of those things which 
put us “in the groove” and not “in 
a rut.” 

R. R. Lounsbury, President, Bankers National 


you know how much income you or 
your wife will receive? 


A BC Formula 


Almost every man needs to know 
and wants to know the answers to 
at least one or more of these ques- 
tions. When I call I review the 
questions—right through the list— 
and arrange to take care of such 
service as may be required. But at 
the same time, I have obtained a 
good picture of his situation and his 
needs; I have an opportunity to 
talk to him under the best of condi- 
tions—and after all that is all am 
good life insurance man wants—af 
opportunity to talk to people aboug 
their life insurance under the right 
conditions. 





There is no miracle in it, and of 
course neither this nor any other 
plan will work unless it is used con- 
sistently—which, with me, meant 
making from a dozen to two dozen 
calls regularly, each week, and usu- 
ally in the evening when the head of 
the family was at home. 





Importance of Plans 


In 1944, I wrote upwards of 
$300,000 of business—mostly in 
families whom I was seeing regu- 
larly on the debit. This year—until 
I was promoted a few weeks ago—l 
was coming along at a half-million 
clip, but still using the same a-b-c 
formula—planning my prospecting 
calls, making a regular number each 
week, and asking the prospect to 
buy, not directly, but by the use of 
questions which invite answers that 
disclose needs. 


I must say again that there is 
nothing original in what I do; my 
plans are all of them plans provided 
for us by the Company; my own 
contribution, if any, is just that I 
use them. And my use of them isn’t 
original either because there are 
thousands of fieldmen in my Com- 
pany—all men on debits—who are 
doing the same, and a lot of them 
better. I am confident, too, that 
every one of them—and other men 
on other debits for other companies 
—is making his contribution to de- 
mocracy and making it dynamic by 
helping people become independent. 
You’ve got a democracy when you 
have a people who are independent, 
and who act for themselves, and not 
otherwise. 
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ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE — The Crop that never Fails 
This advertisement appeared in Successful Farming 


possibly can. I'll help you get a loan and you'll only 
have to use the policies as collateral.” So the agent 
did just that, and the farmer got the money he wanted 
to help his son and kept his policies in force, too. 


And then — it happened 


Less than six weeks after the above incident, the 
policyholder died very suddenly. So Northwestern 
Mutual paid off the loan and delivered $11,000 to 
the widow and the children. This money was a god- 
send, and it might very well have been lost forever 
had it not been for the personal services of a North- 
western Mutual agent, and the great human service 
of life insurance. 





Why Northwestern Mutual — The difference be- 
tween life insurance companies is of vital impor- 
tance when planning or buying the kind of inde- 
pendence that only life insurance brings. Do these 
two things: (1) see your Northwestern Mutual agent 


and let him tell you what that difference means to 


you; and (2) talk with any of our policyholders, for 
they can tell you why no company excels North- 
western Mutual in that happiest of all business re- 
lationships — old customers coming back for. more. 


7 Northwestern Mutual FOUNDED 1887 


Life Insurance Company, mmwauxee 2, 


WISCONSIN 








Agent's Responsibility—Continued 


But what about the hundreds of 
thousands of daddies who are left 
behind, who may not come home? 
That is wherein lies the responsibil- 
ity of the life insurance man. Every 
day in every city, men are going to 
work—many, many thousands of 
them unprepared, inadequately in- 
sured. Do you think for a minute, 
that if that daddy fully realized that 
some day he might not be coming 
home, that he would not buy life in- 


surance until it hurt? You pick up 
the paper every day and you see 
where our boys have been on a 
bombing raid and maybe at the bot- 
tom of the paragraph there is one 
little line, “One or more bombers 
failed to return.” I tell you, folks, 
that when you have a boy over 
there, that one little line at the bot- 
tom of the page is all-important in 
so far as one family is concerned. 
What difference does it make to 
them that other bombers set huge 
fires and destroyed munition dumps 
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for surgeon’s fees. 
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If you were the prospect, 


youd want the most complete personal income pro- 
if you knew about it, you'd 


want Provident’s COMPLETE-PROTECTION Plan 


which guarantees an income: 


. for your family if you die 
- for you when you’re ready to retire 
for you when you’re sick* 


for you when you’re hurt* 


plus 


at small extra cost, the COMPLETE-PROTECTION 
Plan can be written to include added benefits for 


hospital care (up to 90 days) and liberal provision 


(*Non-Cancellable Disability ) 
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and factories? For them the war is 
over because their daddy or their son 
was in one of those bombers that 
failed to return. 

Today and every day, some daddy 
right here at home is going to fail 
to return, and women and little chil- 
dren are going to suffer because we 
have not taken the message of life 
insurance to those men. That is the 
responsibility you assumed when 
you entered the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


Preparation 


In my opinion, this present World 
War sets a great example for our 
business. We have just witnessed 
the most tragic example of unpre- 
paredness in history. France, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Holland, Greece, Poland and many 
other countries are devastated and 
helpless because they did not pre- 
pare. So it will be with many fami- 
lies in this land today. A year from 
now, thousands of them will be help- 
less and destitute because men failed 
to prepare for what they thought 
would never happen to them. Show 
them that 87 per cent of all who 
come to the door with money after 
death are life insurance men—all 
others bring sympathy and bills. © 

No man ever plans to leave his 
wife and children dependent on the 
community or on relatives; no man 
ever plans to be helpless and de- 
pendent in old age; he just did not 
have a good life underwriter to help 
him plan not to be dependent in his 
old age and not to leave his family 
dependent. 

Why is it that most men reach the 
end of life with so little? Is it be- 
cause the average man usually drifts 
along, making money, buying bonds 
and probably taking a dip in the 
stock market now and then, buying 
real estate, and otherwise displaying 
his ability as an investor, hopes 
that finally when he reaches age 
or 65, there will be plenty of funds 
on hand to take care of him? The 
average man makes plenty of money 
in his own business from the time he 
is age 25 to 60 to take care of him 
the rest of his life, providing it 1s 
safely invested. But he wants to get 
rich. He knows the chances are 100 
to 1 or possibly 1,000 to 1 against 
him, but, in spite of that fact, he 
continually makes investments about 
which he knows nothing. 
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Too Late 


Too late, the average man learns 
that investing money is a business 
idl its own. They are a wonderful 
siccess in their own business, but 
when it comes to investing money, 
they rarely ever succeed. 

Tell your prospect he can gamble 
later in life when the children have 
been educated. Ask him if he can 
afford to make his family gamble 
now, when a small portion of his in- 
come will not only insure their fu- 
ture well-being but also his own. 

Drive home to him that to give to 
his children their mother’s care— 
full-time care, is the richest inherit- 
ance a father can leave to his chil- 
dren. 

Make your prospect understand 
that there is nothing more certain 
than death—nothing more uncertain 
than the hour. 

If you have used all of your argu- 
ments and he still doesn’t buy, some- 
ome has suggested that we say, 
“When your working day is over, 
Mr. Prospect, you’re pretty tired, 
aren't your Your wife is tired too, 
and both of you are glad when you 
an settle down for a few restful 
hours in the evening at home. 

“Suppose your wife were required 
t) do her own work and yours too. 
Wouldn't that be a real job? How 
lng do you think she could stand 
up under the strain—working during 
the day and taking care of the house 
at night ?” 

That is pretty powerful and not 
many men can take it. 


Uncertain Times 


Sut your prospect may justly say 
that times are uncertain. Sure, 
they are uncertain. Five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years ago men used that 
same excuse for not buying life in- 
surance, not because they did not 
want it, but because you and I did 
not take the right message to them. 
Does a widow know anything about 
mes being uncertain? To a widow 
without money, is there anything 
more uncertain than groceries, rent 
money and clothing? Is there any- 
thing in the world more uncertain 
t0an old man in the shadow of life 
than to be without money and to 
wonder from month to month which 
0t his children will be willing to 
‘cept him in his household ? 
OCTOBER 


1, 1945 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 


ANNIVER GY 


Mature in matters vital to life insurance 
policies is the reward earned through forty 
years of persistent progress. Small wonder 
“Men of Anico” are loyal to the cause 
espoused by its founders back in 1905 
when rugged men fought and won because 


What better proof of stability, progress, 
and strength could anyone want? 
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Have you ever walked through a 
big office building at night and no- 
ticed the number of old women 
down on their knees scrubbing the 
floors? Most of them probably 
weren't over 40, but they looked old. 
Have you stopped to look at the ex- 
pression on the faces of these poor 
unfortunate souls? At the misery 
depicted there? Has not your blood 
boiled with indignation at the 
thought of their being left unpro- 
tected? Did it ever occur to you 
that these women, many of them, 
were once the wives of prosperous 
men, men who fought the battle of 
life, made money, but through mis- 
fortune and poor investment, or 
through poor health, or because they 
died at the wrong time, left these 
women to do the best they could? 


Tell men this story; tell them that 
you believe that the reason those 
women are there is because some life 
insurance man did not take the 
message to that husband or father. 

Sometimes we have a prospect 
who agrees with everything we say, 
and then he brings up the question 
of inflation. Of course, I have never 
been able to find anybody who could 
define “inflation,” but the best an- 
swer I have ever heard is simply 
to tell your prospect that whatever 
amount of money he expects to save 
each year, to put 25 per cent of it 
into life insurance. If the other 75 
per cent is invested in his way, and 
if stocks or bonds or commodities 
go up, then his 75 per cent will prob- 
ably make him rich and the little 25 


(Continued on the next page} 
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no Vision 
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Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPENINGS 


in 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 





























United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 

. Waiver of Premium 


ui 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 











Agent's Responsibility—Continued 


per cent he put into life insurance 
will be of small consequence. But, if 
the thing happens to him that hap- 
pens to 95 per cent of the men, at 
death or at age 65, his 75 per cent 
is lost; then the 25 per cent he has 
put into life insurance will look like 
a gold mine. 


Best Selling Document 


The life insurance agent’s great- 
est selling document is seldom used. 
Tear out the optional methods of 
settlement page of a policy of your 
company, lay it on your prospect's 
desk and ask him the simple ques- 
tion, “Do you know of any other 
place in the world where you can 
purchase, on the instalment plan, 
distribution of money as is provided 
on that page, dead or alive? What 
would you give to paste that page 
on your general estate ?’’ Believe-me, 
he will look at it and he will listen 
to your story. He will listen still 
more attentively when you turn over 
to the cash value page in your policy 
and you show him that if perchance 
he cannot keep up the instalments 
that he has agreed to pay, that you 
have the only investment in the 
world that will give him title to that 
part for which he has paid. 

I have found in my presentations 
that a chart showing what a man’s 
present insurance will do for his 
family and what is needed, is the 
one thing that will produce business 
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at least three times out of every four 
presentations. 


Graphic Picture 


I use a very simple chart like that 
shown opposite. The only difference 
is that on the left-hand side of the 
chart where it shows amounts from 
$25.00 to $125.00 monthly income, 
this space is left blank, because you 
may want to make the blocks higher 
for some prospect who desires an in- 
come of $200.00, $300.00 or more 
per month for his family. Just use 
pen and ink to put in the size blocks 
you want. 

In the chart that I use with my 
clients, instead of having solid black 
and cross lines, I state that the blue 
area is for the monthly income pro- 
vided by his present insurance and 
the red area the income suggested 
for his family. I then fill these in 
solid with blue and red pencil. Un- 
der the clean-up, emergency, educa- 
tion and tax blocks, I write with 
black ink the amount needed and 
then cover it over with a different 
color pencil. The ink will show 
through. Therefore, in looking at 
the chart just imagine the solid black 
area as blue and the cross-lined area 
as red. 

For the purpose of our explana- 
tion, let us assume that this prospect 
has a wife, age 30, with two children, 
Bob who is 6, and Ruth who is 8. 
He owns his home, has $1,000 in 
bonds, $1,000 in the bank and $3,000 
in miscellaneous assets of question- 
able value. He earns $350.00 per 
month, and he owns $11,000 of life 


insurance. 


The Chart 


I have found that people can 
realize their wants or needs much 
easier and much more quickly when 
they visualize something, than when 
you tell them about it. Therefore, | 
show in this chart that his present 
insurance will give his wife $75. 
per month for 15 years and then she 
is through. He readily agrees that 
this is not sufficient, at least, until 
the children are through school. We 
suggest that she have a step-down 
method of income. He thinks that 
she might possibly get by on $150. 
per month. We always figure slightly 
less than he thinks necessary. Sug- 
gest that she might get by on $125. 


per month during the shock period 
(Continued on page 45) 
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In the age group from 35 to 45, recent investigations 
indicate only a very slight increase in life expectancy and it 
is in this group that most life insurance is written. 


Modern methods of treatment of such diseases as 
tuberculosis, cancer and pneumonia have brought encour- 
aging results, but such gains may be largely offset by the 
increase in mortality through diseases of the heart and acci- 
dental death, both of which might be attributable to the 


tempo of modern life. 


Point is given this fact by the following chart, which 
was discussed at the annual meeting of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company. 
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This chart is based on an analysis of the number of deaths 


among Canada Life policyholders in 1944. 


—_—__—_ 


ARE PEOPLE REALLY LIVING LONGER? 


It is true that more people are living to older ages than 
was the case at the beginning of this century. The reason 
however, is that great strides have been made in lowering 
infant mortality. 
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Agent's Responsibility—Continued 


immediately following his death 
and then the income be reduced 
gradually rather than pay for 15 
years and then lop off entirely. We 

make up the chart showing him this 
program, $125.00 per month for the 
first 5 years, $100.00 per month for 
the next 5 years, $87.50 per month 
for the next 5 years, $75.00 per 
month for the next 5 years, $62.50 
per month for the next 5 years and 
$50.00 per month thereafter for life. 
Then using the slide-rule calculator, 
or any method you prefer, you find 
that it takes approximately $15,- 
000.00 to give his wife an income of 
$50.00 per month for life. Then 
you need an additional $12.50 per 

month for 25 years. This requires 
$2,600.00. You need an additional 
$12.50 per month for 20 years, and 
this will require a fund of $2,250.00. 
You will need an additional $12.50 
for 15 years, and this will require a 
fund of $1,800.00. You will need an 
additional $12.50 for 10 years, and 
this will require $1,300.00, and you 
will need an additional $25.00 per 
month for 5 years which will require 
$1,400.00. This totals $9,350.00, 
together with the $15,000.00 which 
makes a total of $24,350.00. There- 
fore, since he has only $11,000.00 
of insurance, he is $13,350.00 short. 
On the back of the sheet, with heavy 
ink I write in the amount necessary 
to pay each bracket of income for 
the years shown. If he says he can- 
not afford to buy an additional $13,- 
350.00, I ask him to hold the chart 
up to the light and he can see the 
amount required for each block and 
just ask him which he wants to cut 
out. If he can possibly scrape up 
the money, he will not cut out any 
of it. In most cases he will buy and 
when he signifies his intention of 
buying, then you ask him how much 
he needs for a clean-up fund, and 
then you put that in the clean-up 
fund column; how much he wants 
for an emergency fund, and then 
you put that in the emergency col- 
umn; and finally, how much he 
wants for the education of his chil- 
dren, and then you put that in the 
education column. He may not buy 
these last three or four items at that 
time, but if you will leave that chart 
with him, he will buy it later on. 
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Variations 


If you wanted to start the income 
at $250.00 per month and have 
$100.00 per month for life, just 
make the brackets $50.00 instead of 
$25.00, or for any other amount you 
may desire. This chart works equally 
well for the man who makes $350.00 
per month or the man who makes 
$5,000.00 per month. When you get 
in the higher brackets, of course 
you use the block under taxes. 

The prospect of closing the sale 
goes up in the exact proportion to 
how well we are prepared for the 
interview. We can learn a great 
lesson from the story of a woodsman 
who, when asked what he would do 
if he had only five minutes to cut 
down a tree, replied, “I would take 
three minutes to sharpen my ax.” 
We should never call on a prospect 
unless we are fully prepared, and I 
am a firm believer in spending at 
least one hour in preparation for 
each five minutes we expect to be 
before our prospect. 

Let us have faith in this great in- 
stitution of life insurance, faith in 
our company, faith in our ability 
to show our prospect that we have 
the only financial plan ever devised 
that creates an estate every man 
hopes to create for the benefit of 
his wife and family. 

Tell your story over and over 
again; tell it to your friends; tell 
it to your enemies ; tell it to anybody ; 
tell it enthusiastically—but tell it— 
because it’s a great story. 


WELL! THE STORM HIT, DIDN'T IT? 


Sure there's going to be some rough, 


tough going in insurance selling due 


to our old friends the automobile sales- 
men and others being back in business 
and competing for our prospects’ dol- 
lars. But Standard Life general agents 
are going to sail right through it— 
backed by a sound, 
and equipped with competitive poli- 
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COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
660 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 








NEW YORK 











GEORGIA 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 
505 Heas-Howell Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel_—Main 6976 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





NEW YORK 











ILLINOIS 





Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 


137 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

37 Yrs. of Service 


168 gs LASALLE STREET, 
HICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


caine BTAte 1336. 

















WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicage 3, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 














INDIANA 





Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8S W. 40th Street 


New York City 83 N. Y. 














HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





PENNSYLVANIA 
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Consulting Actuary 
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oh 
New Officers 


T THE annual meeting of the 

American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
on August 27 last, Clifford H. Orr, 
General Agent, National Life In- 
surance Company of Vermont at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was 
elected President. At the same time 
Roland D. Hinkle, Assistant Agency 
Manager, Equitable Society of Chi- 
cago, was elected Vice President; 
the other officers elected were: Ed- 
ward A. Krueger, Manager, Field 
Service Division, State Life of In- 
diana, Treasurer (for the seventh 
term) and Frederick W. -Floyd, 
Kxecutive Secretary to the position 
of Secretary, succeeding Dr. David 
McCahan, who declined to be a 
candidate. Balloting was conducted 
by mail. 


New directors elected were: 
Corydon K. Litchard, Springfield, 
Mass.; Howard H. Cammack, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Clyde R. Wel- 
man, Memphis, Tenn.; Clarence E. 
Smith, Chicago, Ill. and Karl K. 
Krogue, Spokane, Wash. Other 
directors of the Society not up for 
re-election are: Oscar FE. Carlin 
Columbus, Ohio; Basil S. Collins, 
Boston, Mass. ; William S. Leighton, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Martin 1. 
Scott, Los Angeles, Calif.; J. 
Hawley Wilson, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; James Elton Bragg, New 
York, immediate past-president and 
director ex-officio. Senior directors 
who became regional vice presidents 
at the meeting were: Edward M. 


Aiken, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Nelson F. 
Davis, San Francisco, Calif.; Ray 


E. Flint, St. Louis, Mo.; Willis J. 
Milner, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. and Miss 
Ellen M. Putnam, Rochester, N. Y. 


The 18th annual conferment ex- 
ercises of the Society were held on 
September 20 last at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. 
At that time the 117 suecessful can- 
didates who completed requirements 
this year received their C.L.U. 
diplomas. Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
President of the College, presented 
the diplomas and Paul F. Clark, 
President of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, de- 
livered the conferment address. 
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WAR AND AVIATION 
CLAUSES 


Company Action 


Li bulk of American life insur- 
jo companies have already 
dropped the war clause from their 
new policies or are in process of 
taking such action, it is reported by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

A survey of 156 companies, made 
within 30 days of V-J Day, shows 
that 66% of the companies have al- 
ready eliminated the war clause from 
all new policies being issued; 6% 
have dropped the clause except for 
certain cases where unusual hazard 
exists; 22% are considering such 
action at the moment; and only 6% 
are not now considering this change. 


Quick Action by Companies 


“This quick action by the life in- 
surance companies reflects the close 
attention given in underwriting of- 
fices to the trends of the times,” the 
Institute said. ‘“‘Action was taken 
by some companies within 24 hours 
of the cessation of hostilities in the 
far Pacific. Within a month, 72% 
had taken definite action. 

“The clause was generally adopted 
at the outbreak of the war for new 
policies issued, in the interest of 
the existing 66,000,000 policyhold- 
ers. It was recognized that there 
might be a rush for insurance pro- 
tection by the millions going into the 
armed forces, which would unduly 
weight the claim payments in the 
case Of heavy battle losses. The 
armed forces provided up to $10,000 
of National Service Life Insurance 
lor each man or woman in the serv- 
ice, assuming the extra hazard which 
was not within the normal expecta- 
tions of policy coverage. 


War Losses 


“Practically all civilian policies 
already in force at that time carried 
no war clause and death benefit pay- 
ments in excess of $250,000,000 on 
the lives of service men have been 
paid under those pre-war policies. 
Some measure of the hazard in- 
volved during the war may be seen 
in the Veterans Administration fig- 
ures showing well over $2,000,000,- 

paid out in death claims under 
National Service Life Insurance. 
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Now that the war emergency has 
passed, the need for the war clause 
on new policies is regarded by most 
companies as ended.” 

At the same time, the majority of 
the companies have taken action on 
the aviation exclusion rider which 
was applied to policies during the 
war, the survey also showed. Of the 
156 companies, 39% have already 
dropped this aviation clause from 
all new policies ; 31% have dropped 
it except for cases where there 1s 
unusual flying hazard involved ; 6% 
intend to take action; and only 24% 
at this time have no plans for chang- 
ing this feature. 





MEETINGS 


Life 
Waldorf-Astoria, 

N.A.L.U.—Mid-year, 
March |!—16 next. 

A.L.C.—Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
October 3!—November |. 

Actuarial—Joint Actuarial Society of 
America and American Institute of Actu- 
aries, Hotel Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic 
City, N. J—Nov. 7-9. 

Institute of Life Insurance—Waldorf-As- 
toria, N. Y. C.—Dec. 12. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 


missioners—Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—Dec. 2-5. 


10 YEAR CHANGES IN TYPES 


OF LIFE INSURANCE OWNED 
1935 


Insurance Association of America, 
N. Y¥. C., December 14. 


Omaha, Nebraska, 
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$18 BILLIONS 


GROUP WEEKLY ORDINARY 
PREMIUM 


1945 


$97: BILLIONS 
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INSTITUTE ON FEDERAL 
TAXATION 


Scheduled for November 


The fourth annual Institute on 
Federal Taxation will be held No- 
vember 7—20, 1945 at the Washing- 
ton Square Branch of New York 
University, New York City. The 
registration fee is $10 and is con- 
sidered part of the tuition fee ad- 
mitting registrants to all day-time 
sessions—$/ 5. 

In making the announcement it is 
stated in part as follows: 

“It should be understood that the 
Institute is not ‘just another tax 
course’. On the contrary, it is in- 
tended primarily for those who pos- 
sess much more than an elementary 
knowledge of taxation. Those whose 
work does not lie within this field, 
or who do not have a sound basic 
knowledge of tax practice should not 
register. In addition to providing a 
series of lectures by acknowledged 
authorities on specific phases of 
taxation, it is the purpose of the 
Institute to serve as a laboratory and 
clearing house where active tax 
practitioners may exchange news, 
cases, opinions and problems in 
practice with which they are con- 
stantly confronted.” 

Among the lecturers will be ex- 
perts from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, tax lawyers, C.P.A.’s and 
others. Two men are listed among 
the experts that are known to the 
insurance business. These are Irving 
Bendiner, Professor of Insurance, 
University of Pennsylvania and 
Samuel J. Foosaner, Attorney, 
whose articles have appeared in past 
issues of this magazine. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF L.A.A. 


Lewis B. Hendershot, President 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, has announced that the 
Annual Meeting of the L.A.A. will 
be held on November 12th, 13th, and 
14th at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City. 

Powell Stamper of the National 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany is Chairman of the committee 
and the details of the program will 
be announced as soon as completed. 
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You Can Plan Today For 
Your Production and 


Home of Tomorrow 
through a 


RENEWAL 
COMMISSION 
LOAN 


Suppose that you need $3,000. 
Suppose your renewals in 1944 
were $1,100. Suppose you are 
operating under a 9-5 contract. 
You can obtain a loan for $3,000. 
Monthly payments can be $93.33, 
or $72.50. If you wish, you may 
liquidate this loan with monthly 
payments as low as $52.92. Ex- 
cess renewals received over the 
monthly deposit required will 
revert to you during the loan 
period. 

Hundreds of insurance men 
are now using this plan. If you 
are interested, write us for ten- 
tative loan commitment stating 
amount of renewal commissions 
received during last twelve 
months, terms of contract, and 
amount of business paid for in 
1944. You are under no obliga- 
tion. 

A unique plan developed by 
us in cooperation with the 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 
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LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
CREDIT CORPORATION 
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PUBLIC DEBT 


S. PUBLIC debt now equals 
two-thirds of the value of the 
country’s total assets, and will reach 
four-fifths of their value in another 
year—by June 30, 1946, according 
to a study by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 
Our total public debt—Federal, 
state, and local—exceeds 265 billion 
dollars as of mid-1945, which equals 
69 per cent of our present total na- 
tional wealth, estimated at 383 bil- 
lion dollars, according to the study. 


Total National Wealth 


Total national wealth of the 
United States was appraised by var- 
ious government and private busi- 
ness sources at from 360 to 400 bil- 
lions of dollars in 1929, and at a 
little over 300 billion dollars in 1938. 
The total now figures somewhere 
between 375 and 400 billions of dol- 
lars, the insurance company statis- 
ticians estimate, with 383 billions as 
a fair, middle-of-the-road estimate 
of the present value of the total 
tangible assets of the United States. 
Variables involve the question of 
how large a depreciation allowance 
should be set up for postwar mark- 
downs in surplus war equipment, 
war plants, and machinery, in sur- 
plus ships built during the war, and 
for depletion of our natural re- 
sources by terrific wartime drainage 
of iron ores, petroleum, timber, and 
other reserves. 

Of our present 265 billion-dollar 
public debt, some 250 billions is 
Federal debt, and about 15 billions 
is state and local debt, the study 
says. By June 30, 1946, the Budget 
Bureau has estimated, Federal debt 
will reach 292 billions ; cutbacks due 
to the ending of the European 
phase of the war will perhaps reduce 
that figure somewhat, but the state 
and local debt figure will bring the 
grand total close to 300 billion dol- 
lars, or four-fifths of our 383 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of national 
resources. 


Liquidating It 


Many individual Americans and 
many American businesses have 
been as heavily mortgaged in the 
past and have worked their way out 















to a sound prosperity and a solid 
financial position, the study points 
out. It adds, however, that the uri- 
versal recipe for salvation has con- 
sisted of, first, a tremendous 
amount of hard work by all hands 
concerned; second, the elimination 
of every unnecessary and unproduc. 
tive expense, and the reduction 0; 
necessary expenses to the lowest 
possible figures; third, the mainte 
nance of income and production at 
the highest possible levels; fourth 
reduction of the load of debt 
through regular pay-offs; and fifth, 
by the utmost efficiency of opera 
tion—in short, by the practice of all 
the principles of old-fashioned 
thrift. With similar industry, econ 
omy, efficiency, and teamplay by all 
Americans, in government and ou 


of it, we have little to fear. from 
the economic future, the study 
States. 


Productive Capacity 


We have greatly increased ou 
production plant in recent years, the 
report acknowledges, and with hig 
production and high income, a 
heavier burden of debt can be car- 
ried in proportion to assets. But it 
is vital to remember, the report 
adds, that our wartime “prosperity’ 
has been based on tremendous bor 
rowing against the future; that as 
a nation we have been living fa 
beyond our income for many years 
that the laws of arithmetic still holc 
good, and the old-fashioned Ameri 
can virtues of economy, thrift, anc 
high productivity are our chiel 
hopes in solving our postwar eco 
nomic problems. 

Principal classifications of ou 
national assets and their estimatec 
present values are: land and im 
provements, including mineral anc 
timber resources, 184 billion dollars; 
live stock, 7.5 billion dollars ; manu; 
facturing machine tools and equip: 
ment, 34 billion dollars; other mis; 
cellaneous production assets, 8. 
billion dollars; public utilities, in- 
cluding railroads, 61 billion dollars; 
stocks of goods and materials i 
hands of producers, dealers and 
consumers, 66 billion dollars; gol¢ 
and silver coins and bullion, 21. 
billion dollars. 
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TODAY’S POLICIES 
AT YESTERDAY’S RATéS 


Bsawe IT OR NOT, 
many persons are still buying life insurance 
from us at the old 3%% reserve rates effective 
10 years ago. They get Ordinary Life, for in- 









id ou 
ri stance, at $20.82 per thousand at age 35. 
stu , 
, How do they get this break? 
Because a standard provision in Occidental’s 
Convertible Term policies guarantees the Ordi- 
1 ou nary Life rates that will be given the policy- 
et holder in his converted policy — the rates in 
i ed 
i " effect at the date of original issue. 
Bat | Policyholders who bought Term insurance 
mies years ago are thus buying new permanent 
erity’ policies from us—at original rates. And those 
s bor who buy Occidental Term insurance today re- 
lat as y y 
o fa ceive a contract guarantee that they may later 
years convert to Ordinary Life at rates now in effect. 
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SERVICE DEATH CLAIMS 
Were Rising Rapidly 
More than $80,000,000 was paid 


in death benefits during the first six 
months of this year by American 
life insurance companies under poli- 
cies owned by members of the 
armed forces, bringing to $240,- 
430,000 the death benefits paid on 
service men since the start of the 
war, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reported last month. The payments 
of the first six months were under 
77,000 claims and those for the en- 
tire war period up to June 30 were 
under 211,800 claims. 

“This half year toll of service 
men as reflected in policy claims was 
the greatest for any half year period 
of the war,” the Institute said. 
“Battle deaths accounted for 84% 
of all death claims among service 
men, causing 64,800 of the 77,000 
claims. For the war to June 30, 
battle death claims were 151,400 of 
the 211,800 total death claims on 
service men. Eleven were killed in 
action for every one who died from 
disease.” 


Disease Deaths Low 


The highly satisfactory health 
record of the armed forces is re- 
flected in the small number of death 
claims due to disease. During the 


twelve months ending June 30, 
deaths from disease caused 4,500 


claims, compared with 5,100 in the 
previous twelve months, even though 
the number in the services increased 
and the percentage overseas was 
greater. 

War claim payments on service 
men constituted 12% of total death 
benefit payments*made by American 
life insurance companies in the first 
half of the year, the highest propor- 
tion yet recorded. For the war 
period as a whole, up to June 30, 
however, the war claim total has 
been only 6% of total death benefits. 


Following is a_ tabulation of 
claims paid on policyholders in the 








armed forces and the merchant 
marine: 
Number Amounts 
Prior to 1943 of Claims Paid 
Killed in action...... 5,400 $6,880,000 
Accedental ...cccces 5,900 9,040,000 
Dn catadsesveteos 1,800 3,510,000 
13,100 $19,430, 000 
First Half, 1943 
Killed in action...... 6,100 $7,560,000 
Accidental ......0.-. 5,600 8,770,000 
De: sctles saben 1,900 3,110,000 
13,600 $19,440,000 
Last Half, 1943 
.illed in action...... 10,600 $11,230,000 
eee 8,700 10,970,000 
a 2,500 4,840,000 
21,800 $27,040,000 
First Half, 1944 
Killed in action...... 16,600 $15,350,000 
ee 8,900 10,980,000 
DE i cstcanes ah® 2,600 4,490,000 
28,100 $30, 820, 000 
Last Half, 1944 
Killed in action...... 47,900 $48,370,000 
Accidental ......... 8,500 11,060,000 
0 re 1,800 4,220,000 
58,200 $63, 650, 000 
First Half, 1945 
Killed in action...... 64,800 $62,890,000 
| ee 9,500 12,020,000 
DT cos ésunne tes 2,700 5,140,000 
77,000 $80,050,000 





AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


Veteran; age 46; married; 13 years’ field 
agent (debit); 8 years in small home office 
—accounting, auditing, actuarial, mortgage 
and policy loans. Desires home or branch 
office position. Address Box L-925, Best's 
Life News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. 





tli Gn Los @. 
THE CHAPMAN D DARK 


4); *HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS 


Gn Tucson 
SANTA RITA HOTEL 
THE GEM OF THE DESERT 


Fo A LURURIOUS . 
ence was. Mer 


MOTEL "BELLE ERIVE 


Lovely Suites . on « ° eee Convention Facilities 
FRANK HABERL, Mor. 
Write Above Hotels for Descriptive Folders and Rates 





MILLION DOLLAR ROUND 
TABLE 


Record Membership 


HE 1945 Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters is the 
largest in its nineteen year history, 
reports John E. Clayton, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Newark, N. J., chair. 


man. This year’s Round Table in. 
cludes 270 qualifying members, 99 


life and qualifying members, 78 life 
members and 21 inactive members 
in war service. 

Of the 270 qualifying members, 
141 are first year members of thell 
Round Table. This year’s total 
membership of 468 compares with 
408 in 1944. 369 qualified for this 
year’s Round Table compared with 
313 last year. 

The Report of the 1945 Million 
Dollar Round Table, which was pre- 
pared by Louis Behr, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago, vice-chairman, was 
mailed to the membership in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Behr was assisted in 
the preparation of the report by the 
members of the Program Commit- 
tee. It is hoped that the report will 
compensate, to some degree, for the 
unusual convention program which 
the Round Table stages each year 
and for the personal exchange of 
ideas that takes place at those meet- 
ings, Mr. Clayton stated. The re- 
port is divided into six sections cov- 
ering pension plans, other group em- 
ployee plans, other corporation cov- 
erage, life insurance as an invest- 
ment, profit sharing plans, and a mis- 
cellaneous section covering estate 
planning and analysis, partnership 
problems, program selling and logis- 
tic integration. 


New Officers and Executive 
Committee 


Chairman, Louis Behr; Vice 
Chairman, Harold S. Parsons; Paul 
H. Dunnavan; Paul W. Cook and 
John E. Clayton (Past Chairman). 


. 
ationat Fourry Lire Insurance €o. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 
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Actuarial: Captain Cecil F. Ede, for the 
ast 22 years in the Medical Adminis- 
rative Corps, U. S. Army, has joined the 
brganization of Coates & Herfurth, Con- 
ulting Actuaries of San Francisco and 

s Angeles. Prior to his entry into the 
\rmy, Captain Ede was Assistant Actu- 
pry of the West Coast Life. 


S; 
8 life 


nbers 
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with 

- thisgAetna Life: James H. Neill, Jr. has 
withgeen appointed Associate General Agent 


vith Paul D. Sleeper, in the District of 
geil olumbia Agency. 
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Berkshire Life: New business for the 
rst 8 months of 1945 showed a gain of 
26% over a comparable period in 1944. 
\ugust represented the thirtieth consecu- 
ive month in which the company has 
hown a gain over the corresponding 
ionth in the previous year. 


x ** 


boston Mutual Life: Everett H. Lane, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, has been 


year elected Secretary-Treasurer, succeeding 
re. of gue late Edward C. Mansfield. 

> 

neet- xk kk 

e re- Q . ' 

cov-qousiness Men's Assurance: August was 
: he 32nd consecutive month in which the 
) €MM-Bproduction was an all-time high for the 
COV-@month and the 55th consecutive month of 


vest-Mncrease over the corresponding month 
mis-4! the previous year. The new paid life 
é: business for the first 8 months of this 
stat€Bvear showed a gain of 19.5% over the 
rshipfsame period in 1944. 


logis- 


Se = :@ 
Canadian Sales: The sale of new Or- 
' dinary Life insurance in the Dominion 


of Canada for the month of July, 1945 
totaled $56,835,000 compared with $52,- 
000,000 for the same month in 1944, 


x * * 


Vice 
Paul 
- and 


Catholic Order of Foresters: On Jan- 
ian). 


uary 1, 1943, the slogan “Back to the 
Membership” was adopted. During the 
31 months up to July 31, 1945, a total of 
$40,030,106 of new business was written, 
averaging $1,291,296 monthly, breaking 
all previous production records of the 


rder. 
=x * * 


C.L.U.: The 18th annual conferment 
exercises were held on September 20 last 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York Citv. 117 successful candidates for 
the C.L.U. degree received their diplomas. 
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IN THE FIELD 


Commonwealth Life: Perry R. Knight 
has been promoted to Manager of the 
Central Indiana territory, with headquar- 
ters at Muncie; Oscar Johnson has also 
been promoted to Assistant Manager in 
the Ashland District succeeding Mr. 
Knight. 
x *«* * 


Continental American: Ralph Benson 
has been named Manager of the com- 
pany’s Washington, D. C. Branch office. 
He was formerly District Manager in the 
same city. 

=x *«k * 


Equitable Life (lowa): Robert E. Tur- 
ner, for the past 18 years an insurance 
salesman and broker, has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Bos- 
ton. 

August was the 28th successive month 
in which the company showed a gain 
over the same month of the preceding 
year. The paid volume in August, 1945 
showed an increase of 9.2% and for the 
first 8 months the corresponding gain 
was 23.5%. 

=x *k* * 


Franklin Life: Joseph M. Silverman, 
C.L.U., has been appointed Division 
Manager for the District of Columbia 
with headquarters in Washington. Prior 
to his three years in government service, 
Mr. Silverman was General Assistant 
Manager of the Atlantic Coast Region 
for the Metropolitan Life. 

Emmo F. Hord, General Agent for the 
company in Western Missouri, has com- 
pleted 1000 consecutive weeks in the com- 
pany’s App-A-Week Club. He began his 
membership in this Club in May, 1926. 

W. E. Tritch and Clarence C. Stoops 
have been named General Agent in 
Hartford City and Agency Director in 
Terre Haute, Indiana, respectively. 

Harold F. Schoettle has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

The company recently announced that 
agency conventions will be resumed in 
1946. A unique feature of the forthcom- 
ing conventions is that it will not be man- 
datory for any representative to attend 
the regional convention for the territory 
in which he resides. A qualifying repre- 
sentative from Virginia, for example, 
who does not want to go to the North 
Carolina meeting, but prefers to attend 
the Colorado convention, may do so, thus 
enabling an individual to travel to the 
more distant points of interest and really 
“see the country” from year to year. 

New business for August, 1945 showed 
a gajn of 85% over August, 1944, 


Great Northwest Life: New business 
for the first 8 months of 1945 show a 
oer of 130% over the same period in 
1944, 


x * * 


Guarantee Mutual: Zadoc S. Galbraith, 
Assistant Actuary died on August 12 last. 
Mr. Galbraith’s association with the com- 
pany began on April 7, 1930. 

=x k * 


Home Life (N. ¥.}e New business for 
the first 8 months of this year was the 
greatest ever recorded in the company’s 
history. The volume exceeded that for 
the corresponding period of last year by 
25.8% and the August gain on a com- 
parable basis was 20.4%. 

oe -? S 


Jefferson Standard: C. E. Bennett, 
Assistant. Secretary, has assumed full 
charge of all personal activities of the 
company and has the added title Per- 
sonnel Officer; W. P. Burgess and O. R. 
Brockmann, Assistant Secretaries, will 
now have complete charge of all pur- 
chasing and company equipment and will 
supervise the activities of a new Policy- 
holders Service Department, respectively. 

A new branch office has been opened 
by the company in Knoxville, Tennessee 
with J. P. Deal as Branch Manager. Mr. 
Deal has been associated with the com- 
pany for the past 17 years. 

=x *k * 


John Hancock Mutual: Norman B. 
Whittier has been elected Assistant Au- 
ditor; Arthur M. Bremer and Lewis P. 
Buckner have been appointed Assistant 
Actuaries and Edward V. Wright has 
become a member of the staff of the Au- 
diting Department. 

Leon Irwin, Jr. has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in New 
Orleans, La. Mr. Irwin has been in the 
insurance business in that city since 1919. 

x *&* * 
Kentucky Home Mutual: John M. Laf- 
lin, formerly Manager for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life at Toledo, Ohio, has been 
named Director of Agencies for the com- 
pany. Mr. Laflin has been in the pro- 
duction end of the business since 1920. 

- e_ 


Lincoln National: Carl A. Erbe has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Mason City, Iowa. Mr. Erbe 
has been in the selling end of the busi- 
ness for the last 12 years. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Recent Developments—Continued 


John C. Schuller, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in El Paso, Texas. He succeeds the late 
Louis R. Lay. 


x * *® 


Manufacturers Life: Wallace R. Parr, 
Assistant Agency Secretary, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Education, Field 
Service Department. William G. Rice, 
recently returned to the company after 
service in the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
has been named successor to Mr. Parr. 


NO TIME FOR 





‘MARKING TIME” 


The ebb and flow of battle reach back 
into the life of every American with 
compelling force. And just as surely, 
the sweat and sacrifices of us here at 
home are reflected in the fortunes of 
our heroic armies. 


So this is no time to “mark time’’... 

- for each of us and every institution of 

which we are a part, have a place in 
building the victory edifice. 


The life insurance business is no 
exception and we at Provident have 
dedicated our minds, our money and 
our hearts to this cause for as long as 
it takes. 

And when this task is finished we 
will devote the same talent and pur- 
pose to building a better America by 
continuing to promote individual secu- 
rity and contributing to national pro- 
gress. 

















As soon as possible the company will 
resume its operations in the Philippine 


Islands. It will take over the business of 
E. E. Elser Agency, formerly its Gen- 
eral Agents, and will open a branch office 
with E. L. Hall as Branch Manager. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Jules J. Maitre, for- 
merly Manager for the company at 
Lafayette, Louisiana, has been placed in 
charge in New Orleans, Louisiana, suc- 
ceeding William J. Burbank, who was 
transferred to Baton Rouge. 

Leo E. Roethig, formerly Manager for 
the company at Waterloo, lowa, has been 
transferred in a similar capacity to the 
district office at Dubuque, Iowa, succeed- 
ing Niles A. Church. 

Dudley M. Sheets has been named 
Manager for the company and in charge 
of its district office at Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, succeeding Arthur S. McCall. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: New business for 
the first 8 months of 1945 showed a gain 
of 30.4% over a similar period in 1944. 


eS 2 


Modern Life: Lt. Arthur E. Reiter, 
who, for the past 2 years, has been 
serving in the Navy, has returned to the 
company in the capacity of Executive 
Vice President. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: Frank J. DeFerrari and 
Vincent H. Thompson have been pro- 
moted to Cashier and Assistant Cashier, 
respectively. 

=x* «xk * 


National Life (Vt.): August, 1945 sales 
showed a gain of 58.67% over the same 
month in 1944. The sales for August 
totaled $6,756,308, the largest for that 
month in the history of the company. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: On September 
12 last the insurance in force exceeded 
$2,000,000,000 re 

a 


N. Y. C. Sales: New business for New 
York City in Julv, 1945 was $66,887,000 
compared with $56,671,000 for the same 
month in 1944. 








HELP WANTED 
WANTED: Young man with 


| actuarial training and back- 
ground. Home office experi- 
ence not required but desirable. 
Excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement with rapidly grow- 
ing Middlewestern life  insur- 
ance company. Write Box 
L-921, Best's Life Insurance 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New 














York 7, N. Y. 
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Northwestern Mutual: Elgin G. Fasse 
Assistant Actuary of the company singeg 
1924, has been promoted to Associate 
Actuary. 

Richard F. Mooney has been appointed 
Assistant Counsel of the company. 


x *k * 





Prudential: Charles B. Laing has bees 
promoted to Asst. Secretary and Hen 
M. Kennedy, C.L.U., Manager of Adver. 
tising and Publications, has been ad 
vanced to Supervisor. 

Nathan Bushnell, Jr. has been name; 
Manager of the company’s Ordinar 
Agency in Washington, D. C., succeeding 
Russell P. Freeman, who is retiring 
Lewis F. Montgomery has been trans 
ferred from Jackson, Miss. to succee¢ 
Mr. Bushnell. James S. Knight wa 
named Manager to succeed Mr. Mont 
gomery. 

=x *k * 


Reliance Life: Dr. Harry A. Cochran 
Jr., for the past 3 years a Captain in the 
Medical Corps of the U. Army, has 
been appointed Assistant Medical Direc. 
tor of the company. 


x * x 


Shenandoah Life: C. W. Estes. Man- 
ager of the Greenville Agency for the 
company, recently entered upon his 50th 
year of selling life insurance. The last 
25 of these years have been spent with 
the Shenandoah Life. 


x k * 


Sun Life (Canada): Russell T. Black 
and 7. L. Overing have been named Su- 
perintendent of Agencies for the Western 
and Eastern Divisions, respectively. Both 
men were formerly Assistant Superin- 
tendents of Agencies in the company’s 
combined Eastern-Western Division. 


x * * 


The Travelers: Last month the company 
completed a 5-week session of the Home 
Office School for Life, Accident and 
Group Insurance Agents. 
was 39, the largest so far attained. Sev- 
enteen of the members were veterans. 
The next School is scheduled to start on 
October 8. 
> = & 


Union Mutual Life (Me.): New business 
for the first 8 months of this year 
showed a gain of 29.82% over a corre 
sponding period in 1944 

Clement Easton has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

John C. Gilhooley has been named as 
Supervisor of the company’s New York 
Midtown Agency. He will work under 
Regional Manager Michael J. Denda. 


x * * 


U.S. C. of C.: 4. L. Kirkpatrick, In- 
surance Editor, of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, has been apvointed Man- 
ager, Insurance Division, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. He _ succeeds 
Paul L. Hardesty, who resigned last 
November. 
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WOMEN WORKERS 


One of the most interesting trends 
to come out of the war is the 
doubie-earner family. Although un- 
equal pay for equal work is still the 
rule there is more money in the 
hands of more women than ever be- 
fore. 

This significant fact is revealed in 
“WOMEN ... During the War and 
After’ —a comprehensive study 
made by the Carola Woerishoffer 
Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research of 
Bryn Mawr College, financed and 
published by Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The study goes on to report that 
the war has merely accelerated the 
long-run peace-time trend toward 
the iuller employment of women. 
Greatest increase has come among 
middle-aged married women who 
comprise more than half of the 
4000,000 women who have gone to 
work since war began. 

The movement of a greater share 
of money into women’s hands will, 
undoubtedly, continue as one out of 
every 3 women over 14 in tomor- 
row’s America will have a job and 
the fear of women as a competitive 
“cheap labor’ force may tend to 
narrow the gap in men’s and wom- 
en's pay. 

The double-earner family, in 
which the women will work at some 
time other than the child-bearing 
period will raise the level of living 
standards. Thus wives and hus- 
bands will have a common meeting 
ground of interests which they have 
lacked since the days of the work- 
center household of our early rural 
development. 

Except in the case of serious eco- 
nomic disturbance more than 16,- 
000,000 women will be at work or 
seeking work by 1950. Present in- 
dications are that about 4% of these 
will provide the entire income for 
their families. 50% will contribute 
more than half their support. 
_Much material of importance to 
luture markets has been collected 
and interpreted in “WOMEN ... 
During the War and After” which 
has been printed in an edition 
limited to 500 copies and will be 
used by Ladies’ Home Journal re- 
presentatives with civic and govern- 
mental leaders, and with advertisers 
and agency executives now planning 
their participation in tomorrow’s 
markets. 
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Thids is the beginning of a 
NEW ERA 


You must become a partner with someone. 
We have a proved set of tools. 
Let our 10 year record be your guide. 


Ask Someone who knows, why. 
J ib OPE © 


If you are qualified to build a General Agency 
and live or are interested in either of the 
following towns, write us in confidence. 


SIOUX FALLS, SO. DAK. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


An Institution You Can Proudly Represent---Ask Any cf Our Representatives 
A. B. OLSON 


Vice President 


Organized 1901 


Omaha, Nebraska 





ACTUARIAL 


Two Groups Will Meet 


HE Actuarial Society of Amer- 

ica and the American Institute of 
Actuaries will hold a joint meeting 
Nov. 7-9 at the Hotel Marlborough- 
Blenheim at Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, it was announced in September 
by Edward W. Marshall, president 
of the Actuarial Society and vice- 
president of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and A. J. 
McAndless, president of the Amer- 


ican Institute and president of the 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 

Before the war, these two organ- 
izations met twice a year, in the 
spring and fall, but in cooperation 
with the government they held but 
one meeting in 1943, none in 1944 
and none this spring. It is expected 
that with the joint meeting in No- 
vember, both organizations will re- 
sume semi-annual meetings. 
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BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE | 


Decreased 


It is satisfactory to report that, in spite of the many 
difficulties with which they had to contend during 1944, 
the majority of insurance companies were able to secure 
a larger volume of new business in their life department. 

The following table gives the total of new sums as- 
sured for 26 offices transacting life assurance included 
in the Annual in each of the last seven years :— 


£ 
EE ctesthetneavan Kanwdees 160,392,506 
i: Ubews enaged ade ekewabhd 123,173,269 
ee baetache nde saben s Bed 82,258,044 
a ecb0se Wess cueewnccwek a 98,528,818 
EE 2cjc0d aR INS SSRs « 105,826,362 
eee... eebeusaSees eens bee 3 108,160,392 
Fe ‘eePedeseuksecwausseves 112,869,783 


Of the companies included in the Annual, seven made 
valuations other than annual valuations as at the end 
of 1944. In every case very satisfactory results were re- 
ported, and the distribution of bonuses to policyholders 
was either continued or resumed. 

A decline in new business transacted in their indus- 
trial departments was suffered by the four important 
industrial life assurance companies whose accounts are 
dealt with in the Annual. The following table gives 


During War 


results of these four companies for the years 1940-19 
inclusive :— 








1940 1941 1942 a i 
£ £ 

Britannic ... 8,187,426 8,208,148 8,417,457 7,900,574 6,896.4 

London 
Manchester 5,037,162 5,013,400 4,685,225 4,372,568 3,873.5 
SE “ecuce 17,801,476 19,567,407 18,896,666 15,956,228 15,8296 
Prudential .. 63,854,552 57,156,797 62,369,287 51,215,410 50,972,95 
Total . 94,880,616 89,945,752 94,368,365 77,572,5 


79,445,780 








It would be a great mistake to attach too much im 
portance to this decline in new sums assured. From th 
point of view of the companies, the really importa 
feature was that the volume of business in force con 
tinued to expand at a satisfactory rate owing to th 
substantial reduction in the number of policies disco 
tinued for reasons other than the payment of death o 
maturity claims. As was pointed out by the chairma 
of the Prudential, this reduction in premature discon 
tinuances was undoubtedly due to the virtual absence 
of unemployment during the past few years, and is 
feature which the industrial life assurance companie 
are particlularly glad to record. Their business is linke¢ 
up with the prosperity of the people, and they welcom 
any well-founded measures which aim at improving th 
economic stability of the wage-earning population in th 
years of peace.—Post Magazine—London. 
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INVITATION 


An association with this, the oldest life insurance company domiciled in the South writing 


1. A permanent future in a business which will enjoy rapid post war growth; 

2. Little, if any, limit on earning power under an agent’s compensation plan, 
providing liberal base salary and incentive commissions; 

3. An opportunity to develop your own initiative and to “get some place in the 


We invite inquiries from those interested, especially returning service men who 
are now, or soon will be, planning peace time business careers. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


InsurRANCcCE Company 
Organized, 1899—Richmond, Virginia 


Convoying Financial Plans Since the Turn of the Century 
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Good citizens of Minneapolis 
for 60 years or more 


How many do you know? 
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With these good Minneapolis firms for company, assets total more than $120,000,000 with surplus 
rthwestern National Life has passed all of its first | funds (including capital) of over $9,000,000. 
’ years. As NWNL embarks on the years ahead, the man- 
NWNL looks with pride on a career begun back in agement finds much encouragement in the record of 
%) which today seems no more than well under way. __ the past. All the vision, skill and common sense at our 
-company now has over $600,000,000 of insurance command will be devoted to keeping NWNL a useful 
| lorce on the lives of 200,000 policyholders, and its _ citizen of the business world. 


NORTHWESTERN .Vational LiFe 





EW INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, President MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 
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ing the world at large. 











“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT 


We've seen the power of America at war—the 
power that built the greatest Naval, Air and Land 
forces the world has ever known—the power that 
has supplied food and clothing to millions of desti- 


Now that power is released for civilian use. Re- 
leased to give new opportunities to work, to dream, 
to invest—to live as free, individual men. But that 
power has also given us the greatest responsibility 
of all times—the responsibility of leading and direct- 


The Life Underwriter has always accepted that 
responsibility. His work at home is the foundation 
of world security. If you are interested in the pro- 
fession, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANA 
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OPPORTUNITY 
The Pan-American Life Offers: 


@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Yes, this JS your opportunity. Write us—Your in- 
quiry will be welcome. Let us discuss with you your 
many opportunities for success under a Pan-American 
Contract. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
Rar it would be a courtesy fo Best's Insurance News 
if you will mention the name of this publication 


when replying to the above advertisement. Pan- 
American Lite Insurance Company. 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, Presicent 

EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 
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N.A.L.U. PRESIDENT'S REPORT—Continued 


of them were held after the Association year was mor 
than half over, and the Associations were well into the 
year’s work. 

The plan that you adopted in New York of havin 
most of these Conferences held before the first of th 
year is an excellent one. This will enable the Associatioy 
Officers and’ Board members to get off to a good sts 
by having a “track to run on.” 

Local Association Officers, Board members, and me 
bers are deeply appreciative of having a National Officer 
Trustee, or leaders visit their Association. They re 
ceive many valuable ideas and much inspiration. Thi 
has done much to tie the Local Association closer to thé 
State and National Associations and has been a tre 
mendous influence in increasing our membership. 

I would suggest that in every case where a visit is 
made to a Local Association that one of the require 
ments be that a Board meeting be held, preferably pre 
ceding the meeting. I would suggest that this Boarg 
meeting be not less than one hour, and preferably 1! 
to 2 hours. 

The only really successful association is a growing 
association. Therefore during the past year we have 
deemed it to be of immediate importance that extensio 
work be carried on and intensified. Our job is reflected 
in the total number of local associations: on June 30 
1944, there were 389 ; today there are 426. The increase 
speaks for itself; it is for us, now, to keep our units 
both old and new, so vitalized with the program that we 
set for ourselves and them that our extension activities 
will continue to mean something. 


Finances and Membership 


Our National Association’s finances, under the capa- 
ble and experienced guidance of Walter Barton, are in 
better shape than ever, and I have but one comment 
to make: 

I am glad to report to you that the Headquarters Pen 
sion Plan which you authorized at our Detroit Conven- 
tion is now in force on the lives of all six Headquarters 
employees who were eligible to become participants o 
the anniversay date, May 15, 1945. I am happy that this 
Plan has become a reality during my administration. 

Wherever we have held State Conferences and Board 
Meetings with the Local Associations, we have tried to 
impress upon the Officers and Board members that 4 
good set of objectives is most important to every Asso- 
ciation. Objectives and activities usually cost money, 
but, on the other hand, they increase membership, so 
we have encouraged the Associations to have ample 
dues, both Local and State, to support a good program 
of activities and to keep their treasuries in good condi- 
tion. 

Again we have a figure that speaks for itself : 32,413 
on June 30, 1944; 37,028 on June 30, 1945. To Jul 
Baumann and the active committee that assisted him, 
we can give nothing but the highest praise the Associa- 
tion can bestow. 

We had much discussion at our Mid-Year Meeting 
about the freedom of expression of our members 
through the pages of “Life Association News.” We 
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decided to give every consideration possible to the ex- 
yressions Of our membership, even though they were 
of a controversial nature, provided the expression car- 
ried the approval of the Board of Directors of the Local 


Association. We have established a “Town Meeting” 
section in “Life Association News” where these expres- 
sions will be published. This has met with great favor 
by many of our members who felt that freedom of 


expression was restrained. 


Cooperation with Other Organizations 


From the standpoint of cooperative undertakings, the 
past year has been one of the most productive in our 
history. Our members will recall that the year started 
with a cooperative study of Social Security by the Life 
Insurance Association of America, the American Life 
Convention and NALU. In December, these two com- 
pany groups and the Life Agency Officers, Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau and the American College 
of Life Underwriters met with us for joint work on the 
institutional plan for underwriter education and train- 
ing. Also in December, representatives of the American 
Life Convention, the Life Insurance Association of 
America and NALU met in joint conference on legisla- 
tive matters. During 1944-45, we have worked with the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau to perfect the 
National Quality Award, about which I have already 
commented. Joint work with the company organizations 
in all pension trust matters, started more than two years 
ago, has continued throughout the year. Likewise, the 
dose cooperation with the Institute of Life Insurance 
has been continued and closer working ties have been 
serfected with the Life Advertisers Association. All 
of us have noted with pleasure that since last September, 
the executive heads of the various organizations in our 
business have held frequent meetings at which experi- 
ences were exchanged and mutual problems were dis- 
cussed. These and other acts of cooperation demon- 
strate beyond a doubt that the various segments of the 
life insurance business are today working in an atmos- 
phere of mutual confidence and respect and wherever 
possible problems are being attacked in a cooperative 
manner. Through this cooperation between all of the 
Company organizations and our National Association, 
the life underwriter is today playing a greater part than 
ever before in the framing of the policies of our busi- 
ness and in the solution of problems facing it. The 
opinion of the fieldman on important matters is not only 
welcome, but is actively sought by other organizations in 
our business. 


Appreciation 


Thus, I have discussed briefly some of the matters of 
interest to our membership. There are many others 
which are of tremendous importance, such as Pension 
Trusts, Cooperation with Trust Officers and Attorneys, 
ttc., but I cannot burden you too much with the length 
of my report. Many of these matters will be discussed 
by the Chairmen of our Committees. I know that you 
will give them the full consideration which they deserve. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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. . » ploneering — 
for profit / 


Opening new territories under today’s condi- 
tions . . . developing untouched premium 


fields ... 


Continental Assurance has a highly effective 


can still be a profitable venture. 


kit of sales tools for helping you pioneer in 
fields in which you may not now be active 
. .. plus a brand of “down-to-earth” sales 
cooperation that gets results! Ask us to show 
you how Continental can help you push back 


your business frontiers. 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 

















































Write for your copy of Fidelity’s 


THE 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
Philadelphia 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 




















OPPORTUNITY NOW OPEN 


Trave‘ing Superintendent of Agencies 


Capable of recruiting 
and training men 





--—----—--  -- 





Must have background of 
Successful Sales Experience 


Must Be Filled With Fire & Enthusiasm 
| and 
Desire to Go Places Production-Wise 


Salary—Expense 
Bonus on Net Increase 


WONDERFUL FUTURE BASED ON ABILITY 
TO GET THE JOB DONE 


PROGRESSIVE MIDWESTERN COMPANY 
WITH EXCELLENT REPUTATION AND 
BACKGROUND ON WHICH TO BUILD 


| L-789 BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
| 75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


(Address in confidence) 




















N.A.L.U. PRESIDENT'S REPORT—Continued 


Too, I want to express to you Officers and Trustee 
my sincere personal appreciation and that of our mem- 
bership for your wonderful contribution this year in 
all of those matters benefiting our membership and our 
business. As I have gone about over the country, I have 
heard high praise for you by our members. They have 
enjoyed knowing you. They have a high regard for you 
personally, and have expressed every confidence in the 
future progress of our Association under your leader- 
ship. They are looking forward to having you with 
them this next year. 





I want to express to Jim Rutherford, the executive 
head of our Association, my deep appreciation: for his 
help, encouragement, cooperation and excellent leader- 
ship throughout the year. He has had a vision for the 
Association. His ideas have been sound and practical, 
and he has a tremendous appeal to our membership. 
You have meant much to this administration, Jim, and 
it is appreciated beyond measure. To Max Hoffman 
and Bill Jones, I want to express my appreciation for 
your invaluable help, for your encouragement, and for 
the superb job you have done for the Association during 
this administrative year. The results of your work speak 
much more effectively than I possibly could. Neverthe- 
less, | want to express to you my lasting gratitude for 
what you have meant to this administration. 





While Don Barnes has been in the Service of our 
country until about a month ago, nevertheless, he has 
rendered valuable assistance to our Association. He 
has kept himself informed as to what was going on, and 
from time to time he has made valuable contributions 
through his suggestions and through his assistance. We 
are glad to have you back, Don, and we know we can 
look to a year of fruitful efforts on your part. 


Tribute to General Counsel 


We are delighted to have our General Counsel, Law- 
rence Baker, with us at this meeting. Mr. Baker has 
helped us to keep our feet on solid ground. He has 
shown a keen interest in this Association and his con- 
tribution is in no sense measured entirely by the fee 
which we pay him. (Mr. Treasurer, this is not a sugges- 
tion that we “up” his fee.) 

To all the fine helpers at National Headquarters, I 
wish to express my thanks for the fine cooperation and 
assistance which they have given throughout the year. 
They are a happy family, and that is the spirit in which 
they have worked. This means much to the smooth 
operation of our office. 

I bespeak for our new President and his administra- 
tion your continued cooperation and loyalty, which I 
know he will receive in full measure. I know that with 
the fine leadership represented here on this Board, and 
with the new leaders which you have elected at this 
meeting, guided by the able hand of Jim Rutherford, 
this Association will continue to serve its membership 
and the life insurance industry for the very best inter- 
ests of our 100 million policy owners and beneficiaries. 


With blue skies and high winds ahead, I see “fine 
sailing.” 
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Dynamic Career—Continuved 


there was substantial purchasing 
power, I found that I was normally 
and naturally in that market where 
the type of service | rendered was 
indispensable and appreciated. 
After completion of my first two 
cases | became so enthusiastic on 
the complete estate analysis plan that 
I made the next sale to myself in an 
amount which at the moment seemed 
far beyond my means, but here again 
I learned that the struggle to pay 
premiums was a part of the price I 
must pay in my training process. 


Constant Application 


I kept very close to this procedure 
during my first year in the business 
—studying, drilling and applying 
that which I learned, for although 
I began to feel I was “getting good,” 
my manager assured me that until 
[ had worked at least twenty-five 
cases I would still not know what 
it was “all about.” I worked hard to 
get those programs behind me and 
finally succeeded, and in review dis- 
covered that, while sales had resulted 
in only seventeen of the cases, my 
















Business In Force—Over $900,000,000. 
ee a 
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volume on business written totaled 
$342,000, or an average or $13,710 
for each program worked and better 
than $20,000 on those sold. The pre- 
mium picture was equally gratifying 
—the total premiums on the seven- 
teen cases sold were slightly in ex- 
cess of $10,500, or an average of 
better than $000 per program. 

It seems to me you might be inter- 
ested in the classification of individ- 
uals included in my first twenty-five 
programs, because it is indicative 
of the need of all men for this type 
of service. The group includes 
managers and executives of hotels, 
department stores, a commercial sign 
shop, an automobile service garage, a 
wholesale hardware concern, an in- 
dustrial corporation, a real estate 
development company, a large coal 
company, a truck dealer agency, as 
well as some five salesmen, two phy- 
sicians, a traffic manager and pro- 
prietors of a variety of small in- 
dividual businesses. 

I was to learn early that there 
were by-products to the estate anal- 
ysis process; that the prestige I 
created in serving the owner of an 
industry would pay dividends in 
business that I would secure from 
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other members of his organization, 
A surprising number of direct sal 
in smaller amounts inevitably re. 
sulted. 


Studying 


In the process of making reco 
mendations in my early cases I 9 
course began to get an insight inte 
the various types and policies of in- 
surance; and at about the eighth 
week I started a direct study of life 
insurance, spending half a day re 
ceiving instruction and the balance 
of the day in the field or working 
on my acquired programs. The prac 
tical application of life insurance tc 
the affairs of men came easy for |] 
had already seen its acceptance and 
its use in the few programs that |] 
had worked. This direct training on 
life insurance lasted approximatel 
another three weeks period, all o 
which was supplemented by a great 
deal of reading and study of pre 
scribed books. As one gets involved 
in the field process there is a decide¢ 
tendency to stop studying, and one 
of my greatest problems today is to 
find time to do the proper amount 
of reading and study and still carry 
on my field work. 






LIFE INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


GROUP INSURANCE 
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BOVD L. WEIDE 


GENERAL AGENT 
AT 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


became associated with The Minnesota Mutual at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas on February 1, 1937. Five years later Boyd 
moved to Austin to assume charge of the Company’s 
General Agency. Since moving to Austin Boyd has pro- 
essed rapidly. He is a member of the “M” Club, the 
anal highest ranking club; a member of the “App-A- 
Week” Club, at least one application a week for 347 weeks; 





a member of the “Quota” Club, both examined and paid 
quotas fulfilled for year to date. In addition he has been 
on the Honor Roll for 29 consecutive months. Last year 
he led the entire company in paid volume, is second in 
paid volume for the year to date and his agency is fifth 
in paid volume for the year to date. 

Congratulations, Boyd, on a splendid job. 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Early in my new work I realized 
the value of membership in the local 
life Underwriters Association, and 
the knowledge to be gained by regu- 
hr attendance at its meetings. 
Speakers from other sections of 
the country usually bring new ideas 
which an alert underwriter may 
often work into his insurance selling 
portfolio. 

Somewhere along the line—either 
ata meeting of this type or in a 
monthly insurance publication—the 
‘Five Per Cent Plan” came to my 
attention. It seemed to me that this 
plan not only offered sizable poten- 
tial volume but should be well re- 
teived by business because it offered 
ome relief for the employer from 
the Wage Stabilization Act, enjoyed 
lefinite tax advantages, and would 
improve employee morale. Follow- 
ing a brief study, so as to be thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of 
the plan, I spent approximately two 
nonths in the field with it. I am 
ure you will agree that the resulting 
lusiness was most acceptable as it 
feveloped five cases for $450,000 
ilume, with premiums aggregating 
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approximately $14,000. Here again 
it became my pleasant duty to inter- 
view each covered employee under 
the plan, which developed additional 
package sales and considerably en- 
larged my prospect list. 


Estate Analysis 


In my estate analysis work a 
frank discussion of a client’s per- 
sonal and business problems brought 
to my attention the great part life 
insurance should play in many con- 
cerns. In several instances the need 
of business insurance on the life of 
my client, or on the life of his part- 
ner or business associate, became 
evident, and so quite normally an- 
other by-product of my basic plan 
became business insurance. A dis- 
cussion of this problem developed 
the wisdom in many instances of 
“key-man” insurance on valued em- 
ployees. In addition to protecting 
the corporation against financial re- 
verses suffered through the loss of 
a key-man, business is greatly 1m- 
pressed in these days of high taxes 
and low income return with the crea- 


tion of non-taxable reserves which 
insurance offers. Further, while the 
premium does not constitute a de- 
ductible expense to a corporation, 
the proceeds, should death strike, 
become non-taxable surplus. .At this 
writing only three “key-man” cases 
have been consummated, but they 
have developed $85,000 in volume 
with a premium of $3,000. 
Another point in the discussion of 
business insurance, which seems to 
me worthy of mention, is that occa- 
sionally one’s presentation of an 
idea to a company will result eventu- 
ally in a sale of an entirely different 
plan. Specifically, in presenting the 
“Five Per Cent Plan” to one of our 
leading financial institutions I found 
the president not too receptive, but 
in our discussion I felt an interest 
on his part in Group insurance. Re- 
turning a few days later with a plan 
on this type of coverage I received 
immediate approval and it was made 
effective within the following week. 
Earlier the need of properly clas- 
sifying one’s market was stressed. 
Occasionally, however, I have found 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Dynamic Career—Continued 


during an interview for a complete 
estate analysis that my prospect's 

problems did not require as complete 
a study as I had anticipated. Adjust- 
ing my presentation to an over-the- 
desk analysis, emphasis was placed 
on the relationship between my pros- 
pect’s Social Security benefits and 
the income advantages of his insur- 
ance contracts if properly correlated 
with these benefits. Having learned 
his objectives as related to his fam- 
ily and his own retirement, it be- 
came a simple matter to illustrate 
the need of additional protection to 
fill in the weak spots that inevitably 
developed. Strange as it may seem, 
I have found the average man un- 
aware of his Social Security protec- 
tion. He is more than grateful to 
have it explained and understands 
the need of protecting these benefits. 


Average Agent 


You will recall my original im- 
pressions of the average insurance 
underwriter. One promise I made 
myself in entering the insurance field 
was that no client of mine would 
hold this opinion of me. During my 
training period I set up a saaegiees 
record-keeping system on 3” x 5” 
cards arranged by days and elt 
so that I will be certain to: 

1. Mail birthday cards. 

2. Call on clients and prospects 
just prior to change in age. 

3. Contact clients personally at 
least once in three months. 

4. Follow clients for conversions 
regularly. 


5. Remember anniversaries. 


And, in addition, should I be aware 
of illness in a client’s family, the 
birth or marriage of a child, or the 
death of a son in the service, I have 
found it a “pleasurable duty” to 
write a note or send some remem- 
brance. 


Bookkeeping 


I had spent practically a year in 
the insurance business before I dis- 
covered the need for keeping a com- 
plete record of my own personal 
business. After all, an insurance 
underwriter is actually in business 
for himself and to know where he is 
going and how he is progressing, 
and what his objective for any given 
period should be, it is vitally essen- 
tial that he have before him at all 
times a complete picture of his fi- 
nancial standing with his company, 
with his renewals projected by 
months into the future. Only in 
this way can he spot his w eaknesses ; 
plug to fill in the low income months, 
and project a course he must follow 
if he wishes to progress. I am sin- 
cere in saying that since incorporat- 
ing this system I have been stimu- 
lated to far greater effort. 

In connection with this discussion 
on record keeping, mv associates 
seem impressed with two facts my 
books disclose. Possibly these items 
may influence your future efforts. 
First, I have yet to experience a 
lapsed contract. A simple answer 
may be that my clients were not sold 
a policv by me but they purchased 
protection and security for their 
families. Secondly, my premium 


payments on all sales to date shane 
up as follows 


: 87 per cent annual ; 








2 per cent semi-annual; 7 per cei 
quarter-annual; and 4 per cem 
monthly. Here again it is my cof 
viction that if your client appreciatt 
and thoroughly understands the i 
vestment he is making, and you ex 
plain the advantages of less frequeg 

deposits, you will experience no dif 
ficulty in improving this picture jm 
your records. f 
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Illustrations 






Illustrative of having your client 
think well of you and your servi 
of doing a thorough job and follow 
ing through every program to sat 5 
factory completion, is a case whit 
I feel will interest you. Slight 
more than a year ago I installedy 
“Five Per Cent Plan” with the em 
ployees of one of our larger auté 
mobile dealers. The owner of tha 
business was so completely satisfig | 
and apparently greatly impress e | 
with the fact that I have called ¢ 
him regularly ever since, that he 
been one of my biggest boosters, a 
within the last two weeks he 
personally responsible for the sal 
of a similar plan to another dealef, 
This particular plan now in proces 
will approximate $100,000 volume 
with a premium in excess of $3,500. 

In another case periodic personal 
calls on a client developed an addi- 
tional contract as my client at that 
time was in the process of establish- 
ing a scholarship fund. He had not, Laie 
considered the use of insurance for 1) | 
this purpose, but when its many ad- | i Wi 
vantages were explained the sale 7 
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iples has been the key to my prog- 
ress to date: 













= 1, Develop and enlarge your ac- 
slish- uaintanceship ; 
ino. . > Join a service club; a social 


lub; and a fraternal club, if pos- 
ible. 

b. Work on all community and 
vic drives. 

c. Be a good mixer; be enthu- 
silastic. 

2. Develop a plan for holding 
your chents. 

a. Keep close contact with those 

you have served as suggested above. 
3. Learn your prospect’s need 
and fit your thinking to his. 
a. Don’t recommend a policy 
without first knowing how it will fit 
your client’s needs. Be sure there 
isa need for it, and make certain 
your presentation fits his thinking. 
4. Be willing to earn your com- 
Mission by giving complete service 
0 the last detail. 
a. Follow through on all neces- 
sary trusts and recommendations to 
the complete and final satisfaction 
of your client. 
Study and be ever alert to new 
ideas. 


» for 
y ad- 
sale 


that 
prin- 
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a. Attend Association meetings. 

b. Read your “Life Association 
News” and trade publications. 

c. Keep abreast of ever-chang- 
ing tax laws. 

6. Decide upon a plan and stick 

to it. 

a. Steel yourself to a daily rou- 
tine. 

b. Keep appointments. 

c. Keep your personal records 
accurate and up-to-date. 


[ promise you that if you will apply 
them faithfully you will keep busy, 
and busy men are happy men. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that 
my first two years in the life insur- 
ance profession have been educa- 
tional, financially successful—both 
as to current income and the future 
equities created—and the happiest 
two years of my business life. I have 
enjoyed a personal freedom and a 
peace of mind never before experi- 
enced and a deep sense of satisfac- 
tion and pride in having helped men 
organize their affairs and protect 
the future of their loved ones as 
only one in our grand profession is 
privileged to do. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


As of August seven new life in- 
surance companies had been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Insti- 
tute during 1945. They are as fol- 
lows: Connecticut. Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford; Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, New 
York; American Hospital & Life 
Insurance Company, San Antonio, 
Texas; Occidental Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; Se- 
curity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Binghamton, N. Y.; State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
Worcester, Mass. and the Texas 
Life Insurance Company, Waco, 
Texas. 

The Institute’s membership now 
totals 128 member companies repre- 
senting $106,500,000,000 of the total 
life insurance in force in United 
States companies, or more than 70% 
compared with 55% in 99 member 
companies five years ago. The In- 
stitute was organized with 76 mem- 
ber companies on January 24, 1939. 
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SWORDS 
into 
PLOWSHARES 


Peace comes, . and men lay 
down their arms, the national se- 
curity preserved and made safe for 
the generations to come. 


There must be individual security, 
too... and thinking men, through 
the services and assistance of Life 
Insurance, will build their own eco- 
nomic security. 


Life Insurance is ready to help. 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND | 
ACCIDENT Insurance Co.,Inc. 


Y HOME OFFICE, Wational Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


eo “Sy 








THE SHIELD. 
COMPA = 


The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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fuse a new or renewal license to any foreign (i.e., other 
than New York State) insurer, if he finds that its ip 
vestments do not comply in substance with the invest 
ment requirements and limitations imposed by thi 
chapter upon like domestic insurers. 4 

The “in substance” provision has had in many te 
spects the effect of tying practically the rest of life 
insurance America to the New York State kite. More. 
over, it is generally recalled that in the case of the 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., agains 
James A. Beha, then (1928) Superintendent of Insur 
ance, the U. S. District Court of the Southern District 
of New York upheld the powers of the Superintendent 
along these lines. In part this important decision stated 

“A strait limitation on domestic companies could 
scarcely have been intended to go along with extreme 
latitude toward foreign. There could be no conceivable 
policy either as regards domestic companies, or policy 
holders in general, which would dictate such a discrimi 
nation. What were thought safe investments for do 
mestic would be prima facie the same for foreign com 
panies, since it can hardly be that the State of Ne 
York would rest greater confidence in the judgment o 
other Insurance Superintendents than in her own.” 

The situation with reference to common stock invest 
ments by life insurance companies domiciled in othe 
states is outlined briefly below: 


State of Domicile 


Connecticut 
Permitted—Not exceeding 5% of total admitted 
assets. 


Illinois 

Permitted—Up to 50% of amount by which capital 
and surplus exceeds minimum capital and original 
surplus requirements with certain restrictions. In- 
vestment in any one corporation limited to 2% of 
assets and restricted to 5% of total number of shares 
of corporation. Corporation must have earned dur- 
ing any three of previous five years a sum applicable 
to dividends equal in aggregate to not less than 12% 
of par or issued value of outstanding shares. 


lowa 
Not Permitted. 


Maryland 
Permitted—Up to 10% of total admitted assets 
provided no company invests more than 5% of its 
total admitted assets in any one corporation. 


Massachusetts 
Permitted—For one-fourth of reserve, with cer- 
tain restrictions. Investment limited to 10% of capi- 
tal stock of any corporation and investment in any 
one corporation restricted to 10% of life insurance 
company’s capital and surplus. 
Michigan 
Not Permitted. 


Nebraska 
Permitted—Up to 10% of assets in common stocks 
and/or investment trust shares. 
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New Jersey . 
Permitted—Provided not more than 2% of assets 


2 ECR OR! Rie er 
a eee MES < ¢ Soe 8 


ts in Ohio 
vest. Not Permitted. 
ve THE 


Pennsylvania 


y te Permitted—With certain restrictions, for surplus 
f life but not for capital and reserves. Investment re- COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


More stricted to less than 10% of capital and surplus in 





f thelf any one stock and limited to 10% or less of capital 

rainsig stock of any one corporation. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
eet A Texas OF 

a Permitted—With certain restrictions, provided oil BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
atl or manufacturing company has capital stock of not 


less than $5 million and has paid dividends for a 


— period of five years. Investment restricted to 10% 
vabla ©! capital, surplus and contingent funds in any cor- 
olic poration. 

y 
Timi-f Washington 
r de Permitted—Provided regular annual dividends 


com § have been earned by corporation and paid out of net 
Newg profits of not less than 4% of par value of common 
nt olf stock during each of three years preceding. 


9 





vest Funds for Investment at All-Time High 
othe 

The underlying reason why the question of invest- 
ment in common stocks by life insurance companies of 
is again arising stems, of course, from the veritable 
sea of money on which the U. S. Treasury has floated 
this costliest of all wars. Life insurance sales have 1n- 
utted§ creased more than 40 per cent since 1940, the last 
prewar normal year, inasmuch as 1941 was distorted offers to its fieldmen 
by heavy sales immediately following Pearl Harbor. a line of complete personal 
pitalg At the same time, disbursements have tended to de- tneludina: 

| , ) coverage including: 
ginal crease proportionally, inasmuch as lapses and surrenders 

In-§ are at an all-time low. The Metropolitan, largest of the 
% of@life insurance companies, with $6.8 billions of ledger 





ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


rares™ assets at the close of 1944, received for the year 1944 HOSPITALIZATION 

dur-§ nearly $200 millions more of new monies (i.e., income 

cable—f less disbursements) to invest than in 1940. Including SUBSTANDARD 

12% other sources of cash, such as sales of bonds, repay- WHOLESALE 
ment of mortgage principal, reduction in policy loans JUVENILE 


and notes, etc., the Metropolitan had nearly $1.9 bil- 


lions available for investment in 1944. GROUP 
Or, consider the problem which confronts the Equi- LIFE 
“a table Life Assurance Society, the fourth largest com- 
. ts pany in ledger assets. During 1929 it received a total 
"8 of $100 millions of new monies which its investment e 


managers had to put to work, in 1944 $276 millions. 
The Equitable’s total funds available for investment in 
cet-§ 1929 were $124 millions and in 1944 $1,423 millions, 
‘api-f more than ten times as much. 


any The following table presents an analysis of invest- A New England Institutiom 
ance F ment changes for the years 1929 and 1944 for the ten 


largest life insurance companies in this country. A 
perusal of this table should convince anyone of the 


magnitude of the burden shouldered by the investment 

managers of our life insurance institutions and why Ne 
ycks § ‘hey are currently looking for new investment outlets. ques 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ABILITY... 


... says Webster, is the power to 
erform, the skill to achieve. If you 
-— that power or skill and are 
looking for a sound and progres- 
sive company that can offer broad 
agency contracts, liberal commis- 
sions and a well-rounded list of 
policies . . then, ATLAS is your 
company! 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 
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V4 x r} 
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pany 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

















The Low-Down is a Safety Valve 


And another thing about Prospect- 
ing: it is “part of the picture” that 
the Prospector should procure all the 
insurance data possible affecting each 
Prospect—such information, that is, 
as will forestall the innocent making 
of offensive or hurtful remarks. Tres- 


passing on one’s convictions, however 
unwittingly, at least retards the culti- 


vation of good will. 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
President 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, |: 


Chairman of the Board 


Richmond, Virginia 


































COMMON STOCK—Continued nt be gon 
rend, how 
Investment Changes, 1929-1944 f insuran 
iving ma 
Ten Largest Life Insurance Companies* yp persona 
(000’s omitted ) gs, Clear 
Sources of Investment Funds 1944 1929 W 
“New Monies” ** ............ $1,866,640 $1,009; Post-War 
Reduction in Policy Loans and 
I reenter 155,074 -2433M8 After th 
Reduction in Cash ........... 107,140 968 frontin 
- Mortgage Principal Repaid, less oe iil i 
new mortgage investments .. 108,353 —385 7s press 
Real Estate Sold, less Real Es- he amoun 
oe Pee 169,813 —~23/JM@anies rece 
Total Available for Securi- the lapse ; 
ties Investment ........ $2,407,020 $ 34675 robably l 
Investments Made, Net ae, WOO. 8 
Bonds sh and pa 
U. S. Gov't. (excl. of short jfe Insut 
term ) eee ee eee ee eeeer ee eee 2,604,650 418 erve to ‘c. 
State & Municipal ......... —224,706 125 andi 
SINE vcs vwaseca nas’ 106,372 eins 
i” eae rae ~79,855 163,9gpurance po 
Stocks nce, comp 
Sen een 3,526 98,18) 48 400.0 
ED us ein hens inoue Wekaly 1,916 45 
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Actually there is no dearth of investments, for th#{ new lif 
U. S. Treasury at present is a source of never-endingfady in e: 
supply. The root of the difficulty lies in the fact thafPresident . 


Average yield on Aver. Ledger 
Assets 0 48° 
* Aetna, Equitable Life Assurance Society, John Hancoe 
Metropolitan, Mutual Life of New York, New York Life 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Penn Mutual, Prudential, Tra 


elers. 
** Income, less disbursements. 


Low Yields the Major Cause of Difficulty 











these Government certificates yield only 24%4% at bes Actuari 
for those that can be purchased in any quantity. It it} that: 
this low Government interest rate which is largely ref “It is e 


sponsible for the sharp reduction in yield which lif@riod in 4 
insurance companies have been receiving on their inte presen 
vestments. The Metropolitan’s aggregate yield, for exgnd $3 bill 
ample, has declined from 5.2% in 1929 to 3.4% iffuke up < 
1944. The Prudential has declined from 4.9% to 3.0% the total 
respectively ; the New York Life from 4.7% to 3.0%Bte 30’s. 5) 
the Equitable from 4.9% to 3.0%, and the Mutual Lif@s one-hal 
of N. Y. from 4.6% in 1929 to as little as 2.7% ithearly one 
1944. 4 


This sharp decrease in investment yield is making 
it more and more difficult for these companies to ea 
the interest required to maintain reserves. The Travel 
ers, for example, requires a rate of 3.5% to maintainj The life 
its reserves, while most of the other large companiesfrying to | 
need in the neighborhood of 3.0%, with the New Yorkfent prob 
Life needing but 2.9%. It seems quite evident thatfing of th 
if the life insurance companies are forced to continuefavestment 
taking largely 214% Government paper while thefion inste 
yields on their other investments are being systemati-fiued the 
cally pared through refunding operations, the cost offpemiums 
insurance may have to rise sharply for new policygwth a fe 
holders. There are other sources of life insurance comPmpany | 
pany income, such as savings on mortality, which can- 


Atter 
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yt be gone into here. The net effect of the present 
rend, however, appears to point toward a higher cost 
f insurance, which may thus have the effect of de- 
riving many of our people of the opportunity of build- 
yp personal and family security through their own sav- 
igs. Clearly many social considerations are involved. 


Ooo Post-War Problem May Be Somewhat Less Pressing 
243.3 After the war it is possible the investment problems 



















onfronting life insurance companies will be somewhat 
3g57mess pressing. Probably there will be a narrowing in 
he amount of new monies which life insurance com- 
-23/M@anies receive (after disbursements) for investment. 
The lapse rate and the surrender rate may well increase. 
@robably loans to policyholders will go up in the fu- 
ure, too. Moreover, the life insurance industry’s unsel- 
sh and patriotic position toward the National Service 
ife Insurance of veterans of World War II may 
erve to restrict sales. At the close of 1944 there were 
utstanding some 15,849,000 National Service Life In- 
urance policies, representing $120,956,000,000 insur- 
nce, compared with 159,650,000 policies, representing 
148,400,000,000 insurance with all American life in- 
wrance Companies. 
§ The life insurance companies are urging veterans to 
onvert this National Service insurance from five-year 
evel premium term, as it now is, into ordinary life, 
) payment life or 30 payment life after return to 
wilian life, even though such action may obviously 
eve to cut out or at least thin out some likely pros- 
ects. Hence life insurance sales may themselves not 
how much of an increase as compared with their recent 
evels ; indeed, it would not surprise many observers if 
hy went the other way. Regardless of the direction 
or th#{new life insurance sales, premiums for policies al- 
ndingfady in existence will remain at a high level. Indeed, 
t thafPresident A. J. McAndless, of the American Institute 
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it Deshi Actuaries, stated in his presidential address a year 
It 180 that: 

ly rel “It is entirely possible to contemplate a post war 

h lif@eriod in which life insurance savings will continue at 
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he present high level which is probably between $2.5 
iid $3 billion dollars a year and that such savings will 
ake up a large part of the total individual savings. 
ithe total of all savings were to decline to the level of 
he 30’s, such life insurance savings might run as high 
is one-half of the total thereof, as compared with 
early one-third of the total during the 30's.” 
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The life insurance companies themselves have been 
lying to lift some of the pressure from their invest- 
ent problems by discontinuing or restricting the offer- 
ng of those contracts which have large savings or 
westment elements and have tried to feature protec- 
in instead. For example, The Metropolitan discon- 
ued the issuance of annual premium policies with 
femiums payable for a period of less than 20 years, 
ith a few minor exceptions. At the same time the 
mpany liberalized its underwriting rules for term in- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 

Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
In Texas 
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AVAILABLE | 
For Immediate Occupancy ° 
IN 
’ NEW YORK INSURANCE ° 
| DISTRICT | 
Up to 25,000 Square Feet of Attractive 
, Office Space 
(Including Ground Floor Space) 
» Modern Office Building—Unusually Light 
Attractive—All Conveniences 
, Inquiries from Insurance Companies 
Welcomed. ; 
BEST BUILDING COMPANY 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
- ran a a a Se 2 
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surance and introduced two new plans containing a 
term element, a double protection to age 65 and also a 
family income policy. Horace R. Bassford, the com- 


pany’s actuary has stated: 

“We hope that all of these measures will be effec- 
tive in slowing up appreciably the growth of reserves 
on new business, thereby reducing the volume of funds 
which we will have to invest. If other companies under- 
take similar measures, it is perhaps not too much to 
hope that the resulting situation may to some extent 
arrest the downward trend of the interest rate earned 


on our assets.” 


“Prevent Money Worry Wrinkles | 
and 
Retain Your Beauty” 


The above is the title of a new ten-page 
booklet designed for all female prospects. 
These headings will give you a clue to the 


terse copy: 


Why are you working? 

Choice or necessity ? 

You and your economic value 
Why save money? 

Temporary or permanent savings? 
What method of savings? 

Take the easiest way 


A plan for all women 


Write for your free copy. 


The Midland Mutual 








Life Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 




















prietary 


At the same time while there has been this gene ject to a 


discontinuance of, or increase in, rates for such conf -onduct « 
tracts as income endowment at 55, 60 or 65, and retire This jnte 
ment life income contracts, during the past sever o¢ being 
years pension trusts have exhibited a_ spectac upon le! 


growth. On the whole, perhaps not too much alleviall (he 
tion of life insurance investment problems can be ex 
pected from self-denying ordinances within the infpolders i: 
dustry because of competitive reasons. holdings 
In sum, it seems doubtful whether all of these facil: the me 
tors together will be sufficient to remove the relentles@ oockhiold 
pressure existing for the managers of our life insur frequenth 
ance funds to put their monies into more profitabMcantial c: 
outlets than Government 214’s after the war. Onltion is ne 
possibility is that the U. S. Treasury might be induceffgj-ectiy y 
to make its longer term rate somewhat more attrac . 
tive, so that the life insurance companies, and investo 
generally, would have more of a financial incentive t 
invest in Government obligations. Thus the Treasu 
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would be enabled to fund some part of its enormou When | 
short term debt now residing in the commercial bank@fyjsion of . 
Obviously, large questions of fiscal policy are involvelfhearings « 
in any such reasoning, and these cannot be dealt witifby life in: 
here. erick H. | 

Even with a greater financial incentive and with @he Armst 
long term interest rate sufficient for the life insurand—would be 
companies to maintain their reserves, it may be womflife insura 
dered whether the life insurance companies will wisMWhile M: 
to place themselves in a position of being eventuallfnany com 
holders almost exclusively of Government paper. Sudieluded tha 
a trend would seem to have its more ominous side, patithat comp 


ticularly should an administration avowedly hostile tye are wis 
private enterprise come to power. Rather life insut bligations 
ance companies may consider it a healthier develop§prise.’ 

ment if they have and maintain diversified interests 1 lohn W 
the American economy as formerly. Of course, patil jj. [su 
ticipation in the American economy does not necessaril; invest 


mean investment by life insurance companies in COMfttite 
mon stocks. Housing developments, such as sponsore none h 
by the Metropolitan, Equitable and Prudential, off@,.1,. j¢ - 
another outlet for funds. The preferred stock field §.,,j) perc 
also being canvassed, although in 1944 the ten large@. j,.. tp. 
companies actually purchased on balance only a negli of ot 
gible amount of preferred stock issues. lus.” Ina: 

Armstrong Report of 1906 Still a Working Bible ony uel 


bership for 

Many observers in Wall Street are unfamiliar withortionate 
or have forgotten about the Armstrong investigatiofitn., to | 
It is safe to say that every life insurance compamKy» pe a, 
man has this in the back of his mind whenever invesq ; ... \ 
ment in common stocks by life insurance companig, nn ( 
is discussed. The Armstrong investigation uncovereé — 











a number of evils in life insurance company practiql nce comp: 
tocks. For 
at the turn of the century. Many believe that strig,, profite 


adherence to the spirit and letter of the Armstag 
Report has enable the life insurance industry to mé 
such a notable record and to achieve such a sabetelll 
place in our lives today. In a very real sense, theré 
fore, the Armstrong Report of 1906 is still a worki 
Bible. This is what it has to say on the subject: 
“Investments in stocks should be prohibited. The 
are fundamentally objectionable, as the corporation, i 
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prietary interest in another business, with rights sub- 
Nera ject to all indebtedness which may be created in the 
ME conduct of it and often direct liabilities as stockholders. 
etifel This interest must be nourished and supported. —— ; Ps 
Vela of being a creditor with adequate security, to whic G 
culal upon default the corporation may resort, it assumed Di You Know ° 
levial the responsibilities of proprietorship and must con- 
€ €XMtribute from the accumulations provided by the policy- 
€ imMBholders in order to sustain the enterprise. If the stock —that the per capita income of 13 South- 


holdings constitute a small minority the investment 1s em states increased from an average of 
> facHat the mercy of administrators chosen by the majority 


ore-smee ee - + 
Sn oy ee a 


Serle 





ntles@ stockholders. If the stock interest be a large one, it is $372 in 1929 to $672 in 1943. ‘ 
NSuMB{requently found advisable to increase it until a sub- lf 
itabi stantial control is effected, and the insurance corpora- Assets of Liberty National, which serves 

Mtion is not only engaged in a different enterprise, but the South, increased from $1,406,979 in i 
duce directly undertakes its management.” Soe: i 
ttrac : 1929 to $27,440,828 as of December 31, | 
esto é, q | 
ive t Little Enthusiasm Shown by Companies in 1941 Lone. That's how our Company is paral 
ask leling the South's great progress. . 


‘mous When the Joint Legislative Committee on the Re- 
yank yision of the Insurance Law for New York State held 
rOlvehearings on the question of common stock investments 
: witiiby life insurance companies in the fall of 1941, Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, chairman of the Metropolitan, quoted 
vith #he Armstrong Report and stated that he thought “it 
irand@#would be a sin to utilize the policyholders’ funds of a 
woti@life insurance company to speculate in common stocks.” 
wisa\While Mr. Ecker recognized that “unquestionably, 
tuallfmany common stocks are sound investments,” he con- 
Sudicluded that “if the stock is sound, the obligation of 
», pafhat company is more sound; and our belief is that 
tile ve are wiser in adhering to the practice of buying the 
insufobligations rather than the equities in corporate enter- 
velopiprise.”’ 


StS MH John W. Stedman, vice president of the Prudential 
» Pala ie Insurance Company, held rather similar views. 
sSamiif investment in common stocks were permitted by 
| COMBtatute, Mr. Stedman believed a policyholder would 
1SOTErontinue his confidence in life insurance management 
_ OlFonly if such investment were limited to an extremely || 
ield Ball percentage of total admitted assets, the percent || 
argeh low that a very marked shrinkage in the market || 
nesalue of stocks could be comfortably absorbed by sur- |! 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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Total Insurance in Force During 
the Last Five Years 


INCREASED 572. 


Such results can only be accomplished | 
by a progressive and happy 
agency organization 


a, 


-— 


lus.” Inasmuch as the surplus of a mutual life insur- 
ance company could not in justice be built up to a 
ugh percentage of assets by penalizing present mem- 
.pership for the benefit of a later generation, “the pro- 
r WSortionate amount of a company’s assets in common 
sal tocks to be prudent certainly ought not to exceed 
mpams%,” he asserted. 

aaa Lewis W. Douglas, president of the Mutual Life 
Pp eof Surance Co. of N. Y., cited the record of one insur- 
ince company which has long invested in common 







le 





with the Home Office—this gives maximum 
earnings to the men who get the business. 
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General Agents’ contracts are made direct : 
| 
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= tocks. For the period 1925-1940, inclusive, including THE ) 
a et profits from sales and depreciation existing in the ) 
° 


portfolio and allowing for other factors, the yield would 
) MePave been something less than 3%. He recognized that 
tanta. insurance companies in Great Britain have long 
therGnwested a portion of their assets in common stocks, 
orki hgroup of representative British companies having 
ncreased such holdings from 3.1% of assets in 1923 
Théo 92% in 1939. At the same time Mr. Douglas ob- 
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NOT TOO OLD 
NOT TOO COLD 


Ohio National has grown pow- 
erful but humble and counts 
friendship high. A real spirit 
of cordiality exists and has 
made possible steady growth 
of Agents Insurance in Force. 


Home office cooperation with 
the Field men assures success. 


Over Quarter Billion 
Insurance in Force. 
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Ean Wore - 
Sell COMPLETE Protection 
Life 


Juvenile 

Annuities 

Participating 
Non-participating 

Accident & Health 
Hospital, Surgical, Medical 


Increase your selling opportunities with a complete 
range of policies. Records are being made by Agents 
through our new Hospital package policy, “Employee 
Security Plan.” 


Attractive Agency contract and liberal Agents’ 
Retirement Plan. 


Agency openings in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


Write for information today. 
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COMMON STOCK—Continued 


served that at least since the early 20’s the Britis 
share market has been less volatile than the comm 
stock market in this country. 

For example, using a very broad average in bot 
cases, the rise in our market was 246% from 19 
the low, to 1929, while the comparable move for t 
British market was a rise of 48% from 1924, the lo 
to 1929. The succeeding fall to 1932 was 85% in or 
case, 52% in the British. The rise from 1932 to 193 
in our case was 282%, 76% for the British. 


The violent fluctuations of even seasoned, inves 
ment type common stocks, unquestionably play a pa 
in considering the desirability of common stocks ¢ 
life insurance company investments. During the d 
pression of the 30’s no life company licensed to ¢ 
business in New York State failed or was merged ¢ 
reorganized, while some sixty life companies doi 
business outside the State were so taken over or faile 
Although the fact that common stocks were not pe 
mitted in the New York State licensed companies we 
not the sole reason for this superior record, it probab 
had something to do with it. 

Furthermore, but one fire company had to be take 
over in New York State during the depression and th 
fire company was taken over primarily because it he 
a large portfolio of common stocks. In 1929 its po 


folio was worth $90 millions. On March 19, i1933,§ 


was worth $19 millions. On July 3, 1933, substantial 
$32 millions, and nineteen days later $27 millions. 

is evident what such severe fluctuations could do 

the surplus of a life insurance company if it had 
substantial part of its assets invested in common stoc 

The experience of one of the large Canadian life insu 
ance companies, not licensed in New York State, | 
compelling testimony along these lines, in the view < 
many life insurance men. Nor is supervisory authorit 
beyond making mistakes in judging market condition 
A meeting of life insurance company presidents wi 
once called by a leading Superintendent of Insurant 
at which he is said to have recommended investmet 
in leading stocks because of the “‘drastic readjustmen' 
of values that had taken place. The date of that mee 
ing was October, 1929. 


The Basic Question 


In his testimony, previously referred to, Mr. Ste 
man raised the point which is really the crux of t 
whole discussion: “Whether in order to diversi! 
slightly our assets and increase our income 2% on le 
than 5% of our total assets, we should take the chant 
of incurring, first, responsibility for other businesst 








than our own—businesses unregulated by Federal an 
state commissions—and, second, criticism that we he 
vaulted outside the province of stewardship and truste 
ship into the domain of economic power.” Such 
question will undoubtedly be pondered long and might 
by those in industry itself before forsaking prior obl 
gations and crossing over to those green pastures 

equities as recommended by Mr. Pike. 


Reprinted from Analysis Journal, July, 1945. 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 





CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Continental American Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware was examined by Fackler & 
Company of New York for the Insurance Department 
of Delaware as of December 31, 1944. The date of the 
last examination was December 31, 1943 and the ex- 
aminer’s report was favorable to the company. The year 
end figures as computed by the examiners were in 
agreement with those published by the company in its 
annual statement. 


DOMINION LIFE 
Notice of Error 


Through an inadvertent typographical erorr, the bold 
lace summary comment in the 1945 edition of BEst’s 
LIFE INSURANCE Reports (page 198) on the Dominion 
Life Assurance Company, Waterloo, Canada, was in- 
correctly stated. The word “considerable” should be 
‘ample,’ the same as in previous years. ‘The complete 
sentence should read: “In our opinion it (the company ) 
has ample margins for contingencies. Upon the fore- 
voing analysis of its present position we recommend 
this company.” Subscribers to the Life Reports are 
asked to please make this important correction. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


G. |. Loans Sans Interest 


To assist returning veterans to reestablish themselves 
in civilian life, The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York, N. Y. is waiving 
interest for one year on $2,000 of principal on home 
and farm real estate loans to veterans, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, announced last month. 

It was also announced that veterans who wish to 
own a home in the country where they can do part-time 
farming while working at a regular job in a nearby city 
r town will likewise receive the benefit of free interest 
lor one year. 

In addition, The Equitable Society will waive interest 
lor one year on the same basis for all of its present 
tome and farm borrowers, who have served 90 days 
it more in the Armed Forces of the United States 
luring World War II. 


OCTOBER 
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“This action by the Board of Directors of The Equi- 
table Society reflects recognition of the fact that the 
returning veteran will need a little time in which to 
reestablish himself successfully and it is hoped that by 
thus easing his financial burden during the first year 
following his return to civilian life, The Equitable will 
be making a contribution toward enabling the veteran 
to start life anew on a firm foundation,” Mr. Parkinson 
stated. 

Pointing out that surveys indicate that an estimated 
1,400,000 men in the Armed Forces are planning either 
full-time or part-time farming after they are dis- 
charged, Mr. Parkinson added: 

‘Through this offer of The Equitable Society, the 
veteran who wants to go into farming will be enabled 
to borrow twice the amount stipulated as his privilege 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. Under the Bill, the 
veteran is entitled to a Government-guaranteed $2,000 
loan with interest waived for one year. Since The 
Equitable Society will not require any Government 
guarantee for its farm mortgage loans, the veteran, if 
he wishes, can borrow an additional $2,000 with in- 
terest waived for one year, from a bank or other source 
to purchase equipment and livestock for his farm. Thus 
a total of $4,000, with interest free for one year, will 
be available to the veteran who intends to take up 
farming. 

“This plan to aid the returning veteran represents 
an expansion of The Equitable Society’s long-range 
farm loan program for encouraging farm ownership, 
which includes special features for paying off a debt 
and protecting a farmer’s equity in lean years. Farm 
mortgage loans totalling more than $11,000,000 have 
been approved so far this year, a record amount for 
the period.” 

Mr. Parkinson, however, cautioned veterans against 
acting impulsively in going into farming. 

“There is tremendous satisfaction in owning a farm, 
and it paves the way for a very real security, but there 
is much more to operating a farm than appears on the 
surface,” he said. “Farming is a business, requiring 
specialized knowledge, hard work, experience and good 
business judgment. Before deciding to operate a farm, 
the veteran should make sure that he has the qualities 
and experience needed for successful farming. 

‘The veteran without farm experience might do well 
to work for a time as a hired man to acquire the neces- 
sary farm ‘know how’ before taking on the costs and 
responsibilities of managing a farm of his own. 

“Veterans should guard against buying farm land in 
areas where prices are highly inflated. They should 
carefully investigate the farm and the community and 
seek competent guidance from practical farmers and 


agricultural authorities.” 
(Continued on the next page) 
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We Must Remain KS 
ON GUARD 
Against A VICIOUS Enemy! 


Inflation . . . that lurking danger 
that destroys all values is an enemy 
we can’t overlook now that half 
the war is won. Life Insurance is 
an accepted hedge against infla- 
tion. 

Your efforts and ours, to stimulate 
its sale along with War Bonds will 
pay dividends in future economic 
security. 
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No Shortage of Material 


Representatives of the Federal Life Insurance 
Company are supplied with all the material 
needed to provide complete protection for their 
clients: 

Life Insurance 

Accident and Health Insurance 

Hospitalization Insurance 

Group Life 

Group Accident and Health 

Mortgage Redemption Coverage 

Streamlined policies containing 

broad and liberal Coverages 


Production lines when modernized result in 
greater success. 


Desirable territory available for general agents 
in the middle western states. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 


Chairman President 


Chicago lI, Illinois 
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EQUITABLE LIFE—Continued 


War Claims in Full 


It was also announced last month that The Equitable 
will reopen all claims which have been paid because of 
death of men in the service and under which a restricted 
amount has been paid through the operation of its war 
clause and will now pay in full the difference between 
such restricted amount and the face amount of the 
policy. 

In commenting on this action, which follows the 
precedent set by The Equitable at the close of World 
War I, Mr. Parkinson stated: 

“At the outbreak of the War, it was impossible te 
predict the extent of death losses that might be suffered 
and accordingly war clauses were inserted in all policies 
issued after December 1, 1941. This was done to safe 
guard the interests of existing policyholders against the 
possibility of unusually heavy losses due to war deaths 
among new policyholders. 

“Now that the war is over, records show that mor 
tality among all Equitable policyholders during the wa 
period, including losses on account of policyholders 
killed in service, was not greater than its average mor 
tality in the years preceding the war. The Equitable 
therefore has decided to pay war clause claims in ful 
the same as on any other claims arising under its 
ordinary policies.” 


FARMERS LIFE 


New Name 





At a special meeting of the stockholders of th 
Farmers Union Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa held on August 29 last, the Articles of Incorpo- 
ration of the company were amended and the company’s 
name was changed to the Farmers Life Insurance Com- 
pany. President L. M. Peet stated in connection wit 
the meeting that the Life Company has now completely 
separated itself from the Farmers Union organization. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Discontinuing Non-Par 


After October 31, 1945 the General American Lif 
Insurance Company, St. Louis, Missouri will not issu 
any non-participating policies. This action has been 
taken in view of the company’s mutualization program. 
which at the present time shows that 81.2% of the 
original capital stock has now been retired. It is an- 
ticipated that the balance of this capital stock will be 
retired during 1946. 

After mutualization is completed policies which were 
originally issued by the company as non-participating 
will become entitled to share in such earnings from non- 












participating policies as may be apportioned by thejy 
company’s board of directors, after having made certain 
that adequate margins of safety are established anc 
maintained from earnings to ensure the protection 0 
all policyholders. Non-participating policies originally 
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issued by other companies (Missouri State) and re- 
insured by the company will enjoy a similar status 
after August 31, 1948 as those originally issued by the 
General American. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Indianapolis Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Indiana, Ohio and Texas as 
of December 31, 1944. The date of the last examina- 
tion was December 31, 1941 and the examiners traced 
the company’s progress during the intervening years 
and the report on the company was favorable. The 
figures as computed were in agreement with those pub- 
lished by the company in its year-end statement. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Liberalizes Interpretation of War Clause 


For the benefit of its policyholders who are now or 
have been in the armed services, the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. has liberal- 
zed the application of the war clause in its policies. 

The non-enforcement of the war clause limitations 
was effective August 1 for policyholders serving in the 


armed forces within the geographical area which con- 
stains North, Central and South America. Europe, 
J Africa, Atlantic Ocean, and that part of the Pacific 


Ocean east of International Date Line (including all 
lands within this area), and if death does not occur 


as the result of an act of war. 


The new ruling does not apply to aviation limitations 
contained in the war clause or elsewhere in the policy. 

Double indemnity provisions which do not by their 
terms provide for termination in event of enrollment 
in military or naval service in time of war, will be 
considered on the same basis as civilian claims, provided 
the cause of death originated in the area described 
above. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE 


Executive Changes 


At the Board of Directors’ meeting of the Lutheran 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Waverly, Iowa, held 
wn August 22 last, the Rev. A. C. Ernst, Stillwater, 
Minnesota, was elected President, succeeding the late 
|. E. Hegg. Other officers elected at the same time 
were: Walter G. Voecks, Executive Vice President- 
Actuary; F. W. Studier, Vice President-Treasurer ; 
. P. Kroger, Vice President-Secretary and E. R. 
lege, Vice President-Superintendent of Agents. 
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YOUNG MAN WITH ACTUARIAL || 
TRAINING 


Home Office experience not essential 
but desirable. Permanent opportunity 
with unlimited possibilities for ad- 
vancement 


By Middlewestern Company with 
record of good growth and excel- 
lent financial structure 
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POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
South Dakota 


Sioux Falls 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


Veterans’ Program 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has put into effect a plan of field opportunities for 
returning veterans, including those who were previously 
employed at the Home Office and in the Agencies, and 
discharged veterans who never were associated with 
the Company. 

Roger Hull, Vice President and Manager of Agen- 
cies, explained that “those who were salaried employees, 
of course, will find positions waiting for them, and our 
Field Underwriters will receive every possible aid in 
reestablishing their careers in the Field. 

The program covers special benefits which are made 
available to Company Agents who return and also to 
others not previously with the Company. It also opens 
“great opportunities to those salaried employees who 
may be interested in broadening their activities and 
who demonstrate aptitude for sales work,” Mr. Hull 
continued. 

At the same time, Mr. Hull announced that The 
Mutual Life’s training program for disabled veterans, 
undergoing vocatiorial rehabilitation in accordance with 
Public Law 16, 78th Congress, has been accepted by 
the Central Office of the Veterans Administration. 

The training program provides that each disabled 
veteran so accepted will be enrolled and trained by the 
Company and will be compensated during his training 
in accordance with the “Incentive Earnings Plan” or 
the “Lifetime Plan Contract.” 

The program of field opportunities for returning 
veterans, which includes four plans, has been designed 
to extend practical, working assistance to veterans en- 
tering The Mutual Life Field Force, based on the 
varying needs and circumstances of the veteran, as 
follows: Plan 1, for veterans who were Mutual Life 
salaried employees; plan 2, for veterans who were 
Mutual Life Field Underwriters; plan 3, for veterans 
who were Mutual Life Agency Organizers and Super- 
vising Assistants, and plan 4, for veterans without 
Mutual Life experience. 

Under plan 4, for veterans who rate “A” or “B” on 
the Veterans Aptitude Index and who sign a Lifetime 
or Incentive Earnings Plan Contract within six months 
of honorable discharge, the cost of the veteran’s Basic 
Training Course material will be assumed by the Com- 


pany. 





NATIONAL LIFE 
Annuity Rate Change 


Effective August 15 the National Life Insurane 
Company, Montpelier, Vermont increased its rates for 
Single Premium Annuities by changing the interest 
assumption basis from 214% to 2%, using the Standard 
Annuity Table. 


Agents’ Association Adopts Group Plan 


On the same date the General Agents’ Association an- 
nounced that Group Life insurance coverage would be 
extended to all general agents of the company who are 
members of the Association and to their associate and 
assistant general agents, full-time agents, supervisors, 
cashiers and office clerks. Any new agent or office 
clerk will become eligible for the insurance upon the 
completion of one year of continuous active service 
and no medical examination is necessary. The schedule 
of insurance is divided into four classes and into three 
age groups. General agents and agency managers have 
$5,000 protection up to age 59, inclusive ; $2,000 from 
60-69 ; and $500 at age 70 and over. The other classes 
begin with tops of $3,000 for associate general agents 
and supervisors, $2,000 for full-time agents and clerical 
employees with 5 years or more of service and $1,000 
for full-time agents and clerical employees with 1 to 5 
years of service. 

Whether the plan will be contributory or non-con- 
tributory is a matter of decision for each general agency 
of the company. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 


Executive Changes 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Old Line Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, held in August, W. E. Darby was 
elected President and T. F. Taylor, Jr. was elected 
Chairman of the Board. At the same time G. M. Lam- 
berson retired as President. Leslie J. Casey was also 
elected Secretary and the remaining officers were re- 
elected. 


—————————— 












early. 


Our complete training course for new men, together with a series of outstanding 
sales aids, has placed our newest men among our production leaders during 
1943, 1944 and 1945. Through the direct responsibility of the general agent, and 
with Home Office cooperation, our new men get into production, correctly and 
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MUTUAL TRUST } . 
4 > 
; LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ( 
fa | (CONFIDENCE! | 
Or ~*~ ( 
he HOME OFFICE RE) FIELD BUILDING ‘ 
“| ys seg Old rf { During its eighty-seven year IMstory ff 
“hs $aith bil as Fatlhfiul 4 : ; > 
{/ the Monumental Life has withstood  } 
ONE OF THE LOWEST NET COST ; 
COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES | J} wars, depressions and panics, emerg- 
an- Whole Life (Paid-Up at 85) }/ ing and continuing its progress un- ff 
1 be Minimum $2,500—Maximum $100,000 , Par : 
aid Age Limit 5 to 60 | scathed—a past that inspires conti- jf 
and 20 Year Annual Net 4 . > 
Annual Cost Per $1,000 1} dence among both policyowners and ff 
ors, Premium Present Dividend Scale 4 i - 
ffice 7 whty ae } representatives as to the future. 
the fh sivdbtltaeiethetas 13.27 3.98 ( 
vice ©. aeieieenbaenbies’ sank 13.29 3.63 ? p > 
Dink diate eins te 13.40 3.43 ‘ P 
in © cickestacchetes 3.32 
ne _ SR oF 13.75 3.25 , 
lave MPs cha cedes destas 15.02 3.10 ‘ ( 
rom Di-cskdaseniitten 18.56 2.81 Monumental 
sses 35 WEEE ECTLCLes 24.30 3.2 ! q ( 
Gs. stuiccieddceees 34.25 6.59 ‘ 
Pir SAME RATES—SAME DIVIDENDS AND Life INSURANCE Company ‘ 
00 SAME LOW NET COST SINCE 1937 
, ALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
. . . 4 ° 4 
niwUance > 
to 5 Nothing Beller in Life Si 
on-B LL . 
Be NEW YORK LIFE Thomas L. Daniels, vice president Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., nationally known refiners of vege- 
Eliminates War Clause table oils. ; 
Paul V. Eames, president Shevlin, Carpenter & 
War Clauses have not been inserted in new policies Clarke Co., one of the country’s largest lumber 
issued since August 15, 1945 by the New York Lite organizations. ; 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. New policies W. L. Huff, vice president and treasurer Minneap- 
are also generally without Aviation Clauses. The Com- olis-Honeywell Regulator Co., leading manufac- 
pany’s new liberalized aviation program will be con- turer of heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
the tinued but without War Clauses. controls and electronic control instruments, and 
‘ttleg Lhe Company is also considering applications for one of the few firms to win five Army-Navy E’s 
was surance without Waiver of Premium or Double In- _ during the war. . 
ted demnity Benefits on citizens of the United States and Expansion of the board from 12 to a maximum of 
am-§ Canada, including military or naval personnel, who are 15 members was voted, with Mr. Eames filling the 
alsof going abroad, except for permanent residence, with | vacancy left by the death of E. L. Carpenter. 
re-f 2ppropriate foreign residence extra premiums. A trip Increase in size of the board not only reflects the 
of less than three months will be ignored. company’s growth, but also gives recognition to the 


al broadening range of Northwest business activities, 

7 according to O. J. Arnold, president and managing 
director. 
J 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


New Directors 
OLD AMERICAN LIFE 


Four new directors were elected to the board of 


Northwestern National Life at the company’s annual New Company 

meeting September 13 in Minneapolis, Minn. The new 

directors, all associated with widely-known firms head- The Old American Life Company, located at 237 
quartered in Minneapolis, are: Central Building, Seattle 4, Washington was incorpo- 


Benton J. Case, director Janney Semple Hill & Co., | rated as a stock legal reserve company under the laws 
one of the largest wholesale hardware firms in the | of the state of Washington on May 1 last and was 
Northwest area. (Continued on the next page) 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD “OFFICE e TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


790 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
264 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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ELIANCE 


LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 





The Reliance meets every buyer’s 


preference by issuing: Participating - 


Non-Participating + Accident + Health - 
Juvenile + Annuities « Non-Medical - 
Retirement Income « Sub-standard 


OLD AMERICAN LIFE—Continued 


licensed on May 22. It began business on August 
with an authorized capital of $250,000. The subscribe 
capital is $100,000 and the par value of the shares j 
$10. Ten thousand shares were sold at $15 per share 
thus producing a surplus of $50,000. There were x 
promotional or other expenses in connection with the 
incorporation. 


Insurance Written 


The company will write Ordinary and Accident an¢ 
Health insurance on the non-participating and partici 
pating plans. Non-medical is written from ages 04 
on males and through 40 on females with amount limits 
of $2,500. At the present time the company is issuing 
the Old American Pioneer policy and the participating 
Multiple Option policy on the Whole Life, 30 Payment 
Life (ages 0-5 inclusive). Women are considered the 
same as men for underwriting purposes except on the 
non-medical basis. Disability is not granted at the pres 
ent time and double indemnity is available on the Old 
American Pioneer policy at ages 15-55, inclusive. 

The company has no maximum but retains only 


$2,500. 
Reserve Basis 


Policies are currently being written on the Prelim- 
inary Term basis using the American Experience Table 
of Mortality with interest at 3%. 


Officers and Directors 


President and Supt. of Agencies, J. A. Hibbard, in 
the selling end of the life insurance business since 1913; 
Vice President, R. J. Stayner; Secretary, Myrtle Lunn; 
Treasurer, J. Alvin Hibbard; Medical Director, Dr. 
Wilford M. Nelson and Actuary, C. G. Soward. Bryce 
Little is Chairman of the Board of Directors and the 
others are: J. A. Hibbard, R. J. Stayner, J. E. Brooke 
and Lewis Hill. 

Currently the company is licensed and writing bust- 
ness in the states of Washington and Idaho. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Executive Promotions 


Donald Cruse, General Solicitor of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. has been appointed 
General Counsel in charge of the Law Department, 
succeeding Charles B. Bradley who retired from that 
position in August, 1944, to accept a commission as 
Lieutenant Commander in the United States Naval 
Reserve. 

Mr. Cruse, who was formerly associated with the 
firm of Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballantine in New 
York, came to the- Law Department of the Prudential 
in 1938 as Associate General Solicitor and has been 
General Solicitor of the company since August, 1944. 
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Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., formerly Prosecutor of the 
Pleas of Warren County, who also came to the Law 
Department of the Prudential in 1938 as Associate 
General Solicitor, has been appointed General Solicitor, 
and Eugene M. Conroy, Associate General Solicitor, 
has been appointed General Attorney. 

Lieutenant Commander Bradley, who has recently 
been released from active service in the Navy, has re- 
sumed his duties as a director of the Prudential and 
will continue to serve the company in a legal capacity 
as special counsel. 


STANDARD LIFE 


Control Purchased 


Controlling interest in the Standard Life Insurance 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ac- 
quired by interests associated with Alfred MacArthur 
of the Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Chicago. The purchasers acquired the stock held by 
the Hill interests and certain additional shares that were 
available for purchase and elected four members to the 
Board of Directors. We are informed that an aggressive 
management will be installed and that the company will 
continue as a separate unit. At the end of 1944 the 
Standard Life reported admitted assets of $7,053,923 ; 
net life reserve, $5,907,013; capital, $356,095; surplus, 
$90,653; contingency reserve, $50,000; insurance in 
iorce, $24,143,971. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Entering Group Field 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Massachusetts has announced the appoint- 
ment of Lt. Colonel H. Ladd Plumley as Secretary, 
Group Department, effective immediately upon his dis- 
charge from the Service. He will be the Executive 
Head of a newly organized Group Department of the 


Company. 
Lt. Colonel Plumley’s experience in group insurance 
covers all phases . . . underwriting, selling, field and 


agency supervision and Home. Office management. 

In 1942 he assisted the U. S. Maritime Commission 
and the U. S. Navy in the formation of an inter-com- 
fany committee to devise appropriate standards for 
froup insurance plans for cost-plus contractors. Later 
that year he was commissioned in the Army of the 
United States and assigned to Headquarters, ASF, 
Office of the Fiscal Director as Chief of the Life In- 
urance Section of the Contract Insurance Branch, 
where he was charged with the responsibilities of for- 
mulating policies in connection with reimbursement of 
il group insurance premiums on cost-plus contracts. 
He was the author of the War Department Group In- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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AGENTS 
PLEASE 
2 oo oe 


That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


J. C. West, President. 
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Strategically located right in the heart of the 
city’s business, shopping and entertainment dis- 
trict. 700 rooms, each with radio, bath or 
shower. Service and food as faultless as war- 
time conditions will permit. Reservations well 
in advance will enable us to prepare for you— 


consequently, to serve you better. 
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Monarch participating life and 





noncancellable accident and 


sickness policies are designed 


tie 


to take the “ifs and buts’ out 





of the insurance contract. 


ants 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home 4) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Edited TO and FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED....... 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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STATE MUTUAL—Continued 
surance Rating Plan. Also included in his duties wer 
responsibilities for the cost of pension programs, avi 
tion accident insurance and special duties such as assist 
ing the Air Transport Command in developing special 
trip accident insurance. 

Having completed his original assignment he was, 
in 1945, appointed Chief of the Government Life In- 
surance Section in the office of the Fiscal Director 
which section is charged with the general direction and 
overall supervision of the sales and servicing of the 
National Service Life Insurance Program among the 
personnel of the Army. 


Data on Group Department 


In making this announcement, President George 
Avery White said, “The organization of the Group 
Department by the State Mutual is in keeping with 
the trend toward mass buying of insurance coverage, 
The many advantages to be derived from a single con- 
tract covering groups of employees have led many old- 
line companies to enter the Group field. 

While the State Mutual will aggressively offer group 
coverage, the development of this new Department will 
be undertaken only after careful study by Colonel 
Plumley and his associates of the types of contracts 
and coverage best adapted to present day conditions. 
There will be no departure from the Company’s em- 
phasis upon Ordinary Life and other types of indivi- 
dual policies and it is believed that the inclusion of 
group coverage will strengthen the Company’s position 
in offering individual contracts to supplement the group 
insurance. 

The effective date of this issuance of Group coverage 
by the State Mutual has not as yet been determined. 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The West Coast Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, California, was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of California, Idaho and 
Texas as of December 31, 1944. The examiners’ re- 
port was favorable to the company and they reviewed 
its progress from the date of the last examination 
August 31, 1941. 

The examiners changed several of the company’s 
year-end figures, resulting in the elimination of the 
general contingency reserve of $100,000 and an increase 
in surplus of $48,390. This raised the company’s sur- 
plus from $775,182 to $823,572. The principal changes 
bringing about this new surplus figure were under 
Assets Not Admitted: book value of bonds over amor- 
tized or investment value, $22,202 and reduction of 
asset value of mortgage loans by additional amortization 
of premiums, $14,498 (both resulting in a decrease in 
surplus). Policy claims and losses outstanding were 
reduced $13,000. The principal increase in surplus, as 
indicated above, was the elimination by the examiners 
of the $100,000 contingency reserve. 
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Which will be the bird of Peace? 


| iY has been several months now since the fighting 
stopped in Europe. But few men have seen 
the legendary dove that was to herald the end of 
the war. 

Instead, too many of the people of France, of 
the Netherlands, of Belgium and Poland and 
Greece, have been more familiar with the vulture. 


For how can peace be glorious to those still 
ravaged by disease and hunger, who lack fuel for 
their roofless homes, and blankets and medicines 
for their children? 

We on this side of the ocean have a tremendous 
stake in whether peace returns to the cities and 
fields of Europe. If war is to be followed by despair 
and violence, by uprisings and anarchy, instead 
of by hope and rebuilding, we, and all other 
nations, must suffer. 

That’s why, when you support the Allied Relief 
Agencies through a part of your gift to the Com- 
munity War Fund, you are doing more than 
expressing comradeship to our friends who suffered 
most from war’s destruction. 


You are helping the cause of peace in a way that 
may be more eteative than all the treaties. For 
you are helping to restore faith in the decency of 
man. And without that faith neither our allies nor 
we can have much hope of a world of co-operation. 


You buy a share in a better future for everybody 
when you give to your local Community War Fund, which, 
in turn, — all the 21 agencies of the National 
War Fund. 

Give all you can, won't you? 


Give generously to 


YOUR COMMUNITY 
WAR FUND & 


Representing the NATIONAL WAR FUND 
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The following is a letter written by the 
widow of a Bankers Life policyholder who 
left the proceeds of a $10,000 policy with 
the company to be paid to her in monthly 


installments: 


*x* *«* * 


“Dear Friends of the Bankers Life Company: 
Surely you have proved the truth of the adage ‘A 
friend in need is a friend indeed,’ for the Bankers Life 
has provided our only income since the death of my 
husband 15 years ago. During these 15 years never 
once has your check failed to reach me promptly each 


month. 


“You have kept us in comfort and educated my son 
to be a Minister (soon to leave with his family as a 
missionary to Africa) and my two daughters as Regis- 
tered Nurses—one a First Lieutenant in the Army (re- 
turning home today after 18 months overseas) and 
the other a Lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy. 


“We, as a Christian family, trust God for our ma- 
terial needs as well as our spiritual, and since God 
has said ‘If any provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel’ (I Timothy 5:8) we feel 
He guided my husband in selecting your Company as 
our guardian, that we might have the best care. 


“Having moved during the years we have come to 
know several of your representatives and the unfailing 
courtesy of each one has made us feel they were more 
interested in our welfare than all other policyholders 
in the Bankers Life family. 


“Will you accept our sincere thanks and extend our 
thanks also to the faithful staff members who have 
served us?” 


BANKERSZ/fe 
the Double Duty Dollar 
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